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the light of scientific psychology. 
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“ered and prepared for market ; with many illus- 
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sant (illustrated); The Aim of Modern Educa- 
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DR. BARNARDO, the Father of Nobody’s Children. 


By W. T. Steap. A very valuable and readable account of the man who 
has interested himself in providing for the slum children of London, 
with many pictures of exceptional interest. 


THE LATEST APPEAL FOR INTERNATIONAL BI- 
METALLISM. 


Being a review of Gen. Francis A. Walker’s latest book on Bimetallism. 


THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION MOVEMENT. 


By Dr. JOHN Quick, of Victoria. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


A sketch of the author of ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with portraits. 


The editorial, «« Progress of the World,” gives a full treatment of the political movements 
that have occurred during the past month, in a form which should make them invaluable to 
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newspapers, and still more if they have not. 

The department called “Current History in Caricature,” presents the salient happenings 
of the month in a different way, by publishing the most forcible and felicitous cartoons bear- 
ing on the political and social occurrences all over the world. 

The other departments of the REVIEW oF REviEws, “The Leading Articles of the 
Month,” “The Periodicals Reviewed,” “ Record of Current Events,” and the indexes, leave 
as usual no part of the world’s history neglected during the past thirty days. 
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Winship Teachers’ Agency. 


(N. E. Bureau of Education—The Oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England.) 


PROMPT ATTENTION. FAIR DEALING. 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. BEST EQUIPMENT. 


3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 


TecerPuone, Harvmarxet 1203. 


A. E. WINSHIP, President. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 





BCACSASASCA. 


We are daily in receipt of calls for 
efficient teachers of all grades to fill posi- 
tions in the dest schools in every part of 
the country. ‘The demand is often greater 
than the supply. 





We feel assured that competent instruc- 
tors can, at any time, find through us oppor- 
tunities to secure desirable schools. Never 
before has the field promised such beneficial 
results to the earnest, capable teacher. 


It is always our aim to devote our best 
efforts to the work required of us to the 
end that superintendents and teachers may 
have confidence in our intentions to serve 
them faithfully. 
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INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


By Francis A. WALKER, President Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Author of “ Political Economy,” “ Money,” “The Wages Ques- 
tion,” “ Money, Trade and Industry,” etc. t2mo. $1.25. 

The book is the outeome of a course of lectures delivered at Harvard 
University, and was — without reference to the impending po- 
litical contest inthe U.S. it, however, will prove instructive not only 
upon the question which is destined tounderite that great struggle, but 
will also be found a valuable work of reference, treating as it does, of 
the precious metals from the earliest times down to the present day. 
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Wisdom’s Folly. A Study in Feminine Development. By A. V. Dutton. 
The Way They Loved at Grimpat. Village Idylls. By E. Renrout Ester. A volume 
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Mr. S. R. Crockett says: ‘‘A book this to read and reread; to lay aside for six months in a drawer, and 
then, upon rediscovery, to welcome with joy, and sit down to read all over again.”” 


The Quicksands of Pactolus. A Novel. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. Life in Califor- 
nia, illustrating the peculiar effects of the rapid accummulation of wealth in that society. 

The Touch of Sorrow. A story of life in the English upper classes, by one who evidently lives 
it. A moral conveyed, but not obtruded. 
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The Official Preliminary Report of the Committee of 
Ten of the National Educational Association on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements. 
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I. A Tabular Statement of the Entrance Requirements to representative Col- 
leges in the United States. These tables occupy 70 pages, are arranged in the 
most convenient way, have been revised by the institutions represented, and will 
constitute for some years an invaluable reference handbook. 

II. Criticisms of these tables in respect to the several departments by Prof. F. 

W. Kelsey, Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Prof. C. S. Palmer, Dr. A. F. Nightingale, 

Prin. J. Remsen Bishop. 

The whole constitutes undoubtedly the most valuable single issue of an educa- 
tional periodical ever attempted in this country. Address 
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CATALOGUES AND COLLECTING. 


It is good to collect something, and it 
is good to begin collecting early. It does 
not much matter what the something is— 
butterflies or beetles, coins or chipped 
flints, minerals or manuscripts, seaweeds 
or heel-ball rubbings of brass monuments ; 
it is the collecting which is praiseworthy. 
Reasons are obvious enough. The col- 
lector has an object in life. Your profes- 
sional work must often pall, must degen- 
erate at times to the merest routine fulfil- 
ment of necessary duties ; but your hobby 
is always interesting, just because you can 
only get to it by fits and starts. And what 
is interesting is refreshing, recreating, so 
that your professional work is benefited 
by your unprofessional excursions into a 
different field. The collector, too, is kept 
out of mischief. In the days of his youth 
he has no pocket money to spare for gun- 
powder and deleterious sugar compounds ; 
and in his mature years he cannot over- 
indulge in the choice cigar and ruby- 
hearted wine. The collector is methodi- 
cal, dainty, clever-fingered. He is ac- 
customed to handle beautiful and fragile 
things; he knows how to arrange them 
duly and in order; he may be trusted by 
his fellow. He does not seize a rare cop- 


per between two perspiring fingers, or 
plant a heavy thumb in the lower right- 
hand corner of a rare print. 


Careful and’ 


systematic in one matter, he is apprecia- 
tive of care and system in all ; and though 
he may think his majolica stands as high 
above your air-blown caterpillars as Ossa 
stands above the sea, he will do those 
delicate larvz no injury by reckless jar or 
inquisitive touch. And then, how much 
he knows! What a fund of out-of-the- 
way information he has. Even the 
accumulator of ‘‘second-hand postage 
stamps,’’ on whom Professor Corson has 
lately poured out the vials of his contempt, 
must, if he be a true collector, acquire a 
mass of curious knowledge of political his- 
tory and political geography, such as could 
be got only by an infinity of pain and tra- 
vail from the printed book, if indeed it 
could be got at all. 

One may collect different things with 
different purposes; and, no donbt, the 
collection of one set of objects fits a given 
purpose better than the collection of an- 
other. But if one has no constraining 
bent towards scarabs or heterocera, if one 
is free by temperament to collect as it 
were for collecting’s sake, then surely it is 
meet, right and a bounden duty to collect 
books. For consider. Books are a part 
of the stock-in-trade of every professional 
man. You may turn, then, from books as 
tools to books as books, from work to re- 
creation, with the least amount of mental 
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wrench ; business and pleasure stand in 
the most direct relation of action and re- 
action that is possible. Books, again, will 
absorb all that your income allows to them ; 
they force you to plain living; for the 
many that you covet are as to the sand of 
the sea for number, and the few that you 
possess are no more than pointers to the 
more perfect exemplars which you may 
some day own, if only you are ready at 
the moment when they choose to offer 
themselves to you. For ‘‘ manual train- 
ing’’ books have a very special value. It 
is less difficult to ‘‘blow’’ a humming 
bird's egg than to turn the leaves of some 
last century books without lengthening the 
cracks that threaten to release a cover 
from its back. However accustomed you 
may be to the trickiness of paste and 
paper, you will hesitate to lift a scarce 
volume from the velvet or leather case 
in which its owner has confined it, know- 
ing, as you do, the thousand risks of creas- 
ing and splitting, folding and finger-mark- 
ing. Rather will you let him display its 
beauties, admiring at a distance, as the 
young man of Baghdad admired the Ka- 
dee’s daughter in the Story of the Hump- 
back. With your own books it is differ- 
ent. You will certainly receive ‘bad 
copies’’ now and again ; not that it is, at 
least as a rule, worth your while to buy 
them, but that they will drift to you from 
friends and acquaintances. To him that 
hathis given. Then isthe time for skill and 
patience, to remedy an awkwardly patched 
title ; to level out dogs-eared corners ; to 
save all that can be saved of ill-cut mar- 
gins; to smooth and clean rasped and 
soiled bindings ; to heal wounds by cun- 
ningly insinuated strips of finest linen. Is 
it worth while? It is worth while to you, 
because it is your pleasure, your recrea- 
tion; and it is worth while absolutely, 
because patient work towards an ideal— 
whether the ideal be one of moral perfec- 
tion or of artistic rightness—is good for the 
individual man as it is good for humanity. 


Book REvIEws 


For all these reasons the collection of 
books is commendable. But the great su- 
periority of books over other objects of the 
collector's enthusiasm lies in the extent 
and many-sidedness of the knowledge 
which they bring. Knowing books means 
knowing a great deal. It means knowing 
the history of patrons and publishers, of 
the great printers and of the great bind- 
ers, of famous libraries and their famous 
librarians. It means a considerable tech- 
nical knowledge of the make-up of a vol- 
ume ; of titles and pretitles, of colophons 
and printers’ marks, of presswork and 
pagination. It means familiarity with zs- 
thetics in general, and the esthetic prin- 
ciples of book decoration (internal and 
external) in particular. It means the ac- 
quisition of a mass of facts as to dates of 
editions, differences in editions, with- 
drawals, suppressions, changes of publish- 
er—‘ bibliographical’ facts. It means the 
possession of a sliding scale of values ; 
for the collector is not so often deceived 
as the popular mind would have us be- 
lieve, nor is there any reason, in the na- 
ture of things, why he should buy his ex- 
perience. Of all these matters the book- 
lover must know something ; and upon 
any one of them there is a library of liter- 
ature. But the novice need not be dis- 
couraged. Here, as everywhere else, 
knowledge grows by insensible degrees. 
If your interest is real, and your applica- 
tion persistent, all these things are added 
to you. 

Oftentimes, too—though by no means 
necessarily—the collector's knowledge of 
books extends to their contents. Not 
necessarily ; for he may gather books as 
works of art, and not as instruments of 
work. ‘‘ What is the good of his buying 
so many books? he doesn’t read them !’’ 
says the Philistine. As well say: What is 
the good of buying a Turner or a Haydn ? 
You don’t copy it. A picture is well used 
when it is copied ; but it is also well used 
when it is looked at, provided that the 
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looking be intelligent. A book is, more 
often than not, put to good use when it is 
read; but it may be just as well used 
when it is only looked at. Some books, 
indeed, would be abused by being read ; 
damage to them is irreparable, and their 
contents otherwise accessible ; whereas no 
picture is hurt by copying. Depend upon 
it, the bookman knows what he is doing. 
He will have his working library, his pro- 
fessional library ; and that he will use as 
is proper, reading, marking (alike with 
mind and pencil) and inwardly digesting. 
But his collection is no more to be promis- 
cuously handled than are the treasures of 
the Vatican, or the natural treasures, upon 
which the artist’s hand has worked, in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

Yes! I catch the objection ; but have 
we not heard of the ‘‘right’’ edition with 
the misprints, and of a price doubled by 
an extra millimetre of margin? Certainly, 
I reply; and have you not heard of ex- 
cess in every department of human activ- 
ity? Care for one’s personal appearance 
is praiseworthy, but it may be carried to 
a ridiculous extreme. Charity is a virtue, 
but excessive charity may do great harm. 
A large part of mankind believes that 
money-making is a laudable ambition, 
but inordinate love of money is universally 
condemned. Now the bookman is hu- 
man. And when we remember how many 
people treasure some particular thing, not 
because it is beautiful or useful, but be- 
cause it is rare or curious; when we re- 
member that, until quite recently, local 
museums were merely the places where 
‘curiosities’ of all sorts and kinds were 
piled together indiscriminately, we shall 
cast a lenient eye upon the possessor of the 
volume with the misprints. He is not 
very wise ; but his unwisdom is not very 
serious, and his general example may do 
good. As for the margin, that is some- 
what different. There is an esthetic 
right and an esthetic wrong about the re- 
lation of margin to print block, and the 
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relation of print block to page. And 
apart from that, a clipped copy of a book 
is not the book, any more than a copy 
without a title, or a copy with the engrav- 
ings torn out, is the book. 

So much by way of afologia. Those 
with whom the collector’s habit has be- 
come second nature, who, like the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table, have rubbed 
shoulders with books all their lives, will 
be slow to admit its necessity. They know 
the delights and the benefits that a library 
brings with it; and they find sufficient 
warrant for their labors in the multitude 
of eminent names which swells the list of 
bookmen from the days of Assur-bani-pal 
to the days of the Grolier Club. Never- 
theless, it is well for us all to give a 
reason to ourselves and to others for the 
special faith which isin us. That done, 
let us show our converts how to practice it. 

Every week I receive a number of book 
catalogues from booksellers in a number 
of different countries. These catalogues 
continue to arrive, whether I buy or 
whether I refrain. They cost me noth- 
ing, and their postage, unlike that of the 
letter in Lewis Carroll's tale of the popin- 
jay, is invariably prepaid. They cover 
every variety of subject, from Early Bibles 
to French Facetiz, from Philosophy to 
Nonsense Ballads. Looking at last year’s 
accumulation of them, I cannot but won- 
der how the issuer reimburses himself for 
the trouble and expense which their com- 
pilation and distribution must involve. I 
do not think that we, the small buyers, 
pay for them when we pay for our selected 
volumes. For, in my experience, judic- 
iously collected books sell for as much as 
or even more than one gives for them. 
(This is no more than a personal opinion : 
Mr. Andrew Lang says somewhere that 
libraries rarely fetch what they cost their 
owners; but the novice may take what 
consolation from it he can.) I am in- 
clined to think that public libraries in so 
many ways the enemies of private book- 
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collecting must here serve the bookman’s 
turn. The increasing number of endowed 
libraries means an unremitting demand 
for books in all fields of literature; sales 
made to librarians are large enough to 
cover the cost of catalogue printing, and 
the plain man reaps advantage thereby. 
This is, at any rate, a more comfortable 
belief than the other. 

The value of a constant supply of cat- 
alogues is hardly to be overestimated. 
Catalogue reading forms a sort of appren- 
ticeship to bibliography. They do not, 
of course, enable you to dispense with the 
bibliographies proper; nothing can do 
that. Nor are they always accurate ; cat- 
aloguers wi// assert, for instance, that the 
1868 edition of the Chaséelard is the first 
edition. But then a collector does not 
buy unless he knows what he is buying. 
And the relative accuracy of catalogue 
statements is very high ; it is to the inter- 
est of their compilers that it should be. 
Besides, they give you the present state of 
the book market, and book prices fluctu- 
ate like all other prices. A small yearly 
expenditure will go a great way, if you 
know your books, know what you should 
give for them, and search diligently till 
they appear. So that when you hear your 
elders complaining that the time of the 
old book-shops is past, that there are no 
bargains nowadays, and that the romance 
has fled from Paris quays and London 
by-streets, say a good word for the cata- 
logue. It teaches you more than running 
your eye over the lines of backs could do; 
it puts everyone on an equality, the towns- 
man with the countryman; and though it 
will ultimately, I suppose, bring about an 
international standard of prices, it has not 
as yet removed the bargain from the 
realm of the possible. Only a few months 
ago the first edition (rightly dated) of 
Fitzgerald's Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
was catalogued at just over two dollars. 
Now somebody bought that book. 

A ‘‘bargain,’’ we must remember, may 
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mean different things. The Fitzgerald 
was a bargain in the sense that its pur- 
chaser could resell it at many times its 


“cost to him. But any book is a bargain 


to you if it is a book which you want and 
its price is small in comparison with the 
price that you are prepared to pay for it. 
And this leads me to the second piece of 
advice which I wish to offer to converts. 
The first is: Get and study catalogues. 
The second is: Do not be hasty in choos- 
ing the field in which you intend to col- 
lect. There are many authors whose 
books are so keenly sought after that cer- 
tain of them remain entirely out of the 
reach of the professional man’s purse. 
You may obtain almost all of the volumes 
in all the desired editions ; but you will 
never lay hands on the submerged tenth. 
They are in the large private and public 
libraries ; or they have disappeared alto- 
gether, worn out by two or three genera- 
tions of readers, pulled apart by chil- 
dren’s fingers, relegated coverless to the 
waste-paper basket; or they have been 
bound and clipped out of all recognition. 
Again, there are many modern authors, 
otherwise good subjects for the collector, 
who have followed the now-all-too-preva- 
lent plan of printing a limited number of 
copies of each work, as it appears, upon 
‘‘large’’ and hand-made paper. These 
limited editions are to be shunned. That 
a writer should wish to see his work set 
off to the greatest zsthetic advantage is 
natural; as also that he should wish to 
present his near friends with a book of 
different appearance from that worn by it 
when purchased by the general public. 
Half a dozen copies, however, should be 
the full tale of these ‘‘ editions for looks.”’ 
The hundreds and hundred and twenty- 
fives of which the market is now full are 
sheer artifacts; they may be left to the 
wealthy and indiscriminate buyer; they are 
as nets spread for the feet of the collec- 
tor, which he shall escape if he walk warily. 
Probably enough some well-intentioned 
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friend, knowing your love for books, will 
give you a large paper volume, now and 
again, thinking to meet you on your own 
ground. Resist the temptation to struggle 
fora ‘‘set.’” However few or many the 
books which the author has published in 
this way, there will certainly be one or 
two introuvables: or if, by a freak of for- 
tune, the one which you have not ac- 
quired should be offered for sale, its price 
will be out of all proportion to its intrinsic 
worth, its beauty and your own income. 
As for those ‘‘ limited editions,’’ of which 
there are no cheaper duplicates, I must 


confess to a divided judgment. Their 
book-making is often admirable. Their 
initial price is not exorbitant. And I im- 


agine that they could not be produced 
were it not that the fact of their limited 
number ensures a quick sale. These pros 
may be allowed, perhaps, to offset the 
contra, which is, that rarity is no good 
reason, and should be no inducement, to 
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the purchase of a book. The collector 
has an object in his search, and it is no 
more than an accident when that which 
he seeks is rare. Suum cuique judiciums 
For this is a question of casuistry, and not 
(like the other) a question of principle. 

Do not be hasty, therefore, in choosing 
your field. Take a department which in- 
terests you, but which lies a little out of 
the beaten track of book-buying. Know 
your editions, their average ‘‘ states,’’ and 
the limiting prices which you mean to give 
for each volume as it crops up. Do not 
exceed these prices; everything comes to 
him who waits. Then, if you can afford 
to spend no more than ten dollars a year, 
you will one day find that you have a 
‘*collection.’’ And that day is worth liv- 
ing for. 

Above all, be friends with your books, 
Understand their weakness, and do not 
abuse them. 

E. B. TITCHENER. 





THE STUDY OF LATIN.* 


The unanimous report prepared on sec- 
ondary education by the Committee of 
Ten of the National Education Association 
and published in 1883 set aside the rec- 
ommendations prepared by the special 
Latin conference and the special Greek 
conference in regard to the proper amount 
of time to be allotted to these subjects in 
courses preparatory to college. Accord- 
ingly the American Philological Associa- 
tion appointed a committee of twelve to 
review the matter of Latin and Greek pre- 
paratory instruction and prepare a suitable 
report. The report on Greek was pub- 
lished a year ago and unanimously en- 
dorsed by tne National Educational Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting held in Den- 
ver in July, 1895. At the joint session of 
the departments of higher and secondary 


education of the National Educational As- 
sociation, held recently in Buffalo the 
accompanying report of the American 
Philological Association on Latin studies 
was presented and endorsed unanimously. 
The position taken by the American Philo- 
logical Association to the effect that Greek 
and Latin should not be crippled in the 
courses where they are retained is thus 
approved by our only educational associa- 
tion of national character. 

‘« The programmes of secondary educa- 
tion put out by the Committee of Ten, in 
their report published in 1893, proposed 
the reduction of Greek preparatory studies 
from three years to two, and the reduction 
of Latin preparatory studies from five 
periods a year for the first four years to 
five periods a year for the first two years 


* Report by the Committee of Twelve of the American Philological Association. 
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and four periods for the remaining two 
years. 

‘©The harm which would have been 

.worked by the acceptance of the proposi- 
tion with regard to Greek was so great 
and unmistakable that immediate and un- 
hesitating protest was demanded. Ac- 
cordingly,the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, at a large meeting held in Phila- 
delphia, December 28, 1894, unanimously 
adopted a motion (now generally made 
known throughout the country) that, in any 
programme designed to prepare students 
for the classical course, not less than three 
years of instruction in Greek should be 
required. The harm which would have 
been worked by the acceptance of the 
proposition of the Committee of Ten with 
regard to Latin was appreciable, and the 
point of view from which the reduction in 
that subject was made was a dangerous 
one. Nevertheless, since the proposed 
reduction in Greek was the more serious 
of the two, the Philological Association 
confined its immediate expression of opin- 
ion to that subject, charging its Committee 
of Twelve, however, with the further duty 
of considering the questions involved in 
the propositions with regard to Latin. The 
committee accordingly gave the question 
careful thought, and conferred also with a 
large number of other members of the 
Association engaged in the teaching of 
languages, ancient or modern, in schools 
or colleges. It found a striking harmony 
of opinion, which was further evinced at 
the meeting of the American Philological 
Association held in Cleveland on July 13, 
1895, by the unanimous passage of the 
following resolution : 

«“‘The American Philological Association 
is of the opinion that the best interests of 
education demand the full retention of the 
full amount of five weekly periods for four 
years now given generally to Latin through- 
out the country, by schools that have a 
four years’ course. And it would be glad 
to see an increase of the number of years 
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devoted to the subject, either through an 
extension of the high school course to five 
or six years, or through the carrying of 
some of the high school subjects into the 
grammar school curriculum. 

‘The Association recognizes the fact 
that the prevailing crowding and lack of 
uniformity in our secondary education in 
America are serious evils. Accordingly, 
it is in sympathy with the desire of the 
Committee of Ten to relieve the present 
congestion of studies, and at the same 
time construct a rational programme or 
series of programmes which might every- 
where be adopted; but the Association 
differs radically from that committee with 
regard to the methods to be employed. 
It is, of course, clear that, under the pres- 
ent circumstances of increasing demands 
for time on the part of many of the so- 
called newer subjects, the results desired 
cannot be obtained unless there is either a 
general reduction of the time given to each 
subject or a complete omission of some of 
the subjects or a relegation of some of 
them, in whole or in part, to the grammar 
school grade. In the judgment of the 
Philological Association the first method, 
which was the one proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Ten, is not the true one. It is 
not best to relieve an overcrowded pro- 
gramme by reducing studies that are of 
central importance. It is better in any 
case to make sure that the few essential 
things in any programme of study, whether 
classical or scientific or of any other kind, 
are given heir full weight and effective- 
ness than to teach many things incom- 
pletely because of an insufficient allotment 
of time. 

‘«It is to be clearly understood that the 
Association is not now concerned with the 
question whether every one should be re- 
quired to study Latin, but is simply laying 
down the proposition that those who desire 
to study it should find a sufficient amount 
of time devoted to it to enable them to 
gain the best results. In point of fact, 
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there seems to have been a general agree- 
ment that five periods a week for four 
years is none too large an amount to as- 
sign to the subject. No demand for a re- 
duction from this amount has come from 
the schools themselves. On the contrary, 
it seems to be generally recognized that a 
larger amount of time, rather than a 
smaller, ought to be given to the subject 
of Latin. In a number of schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the country courses of five 
or six years have already been developed; 
and the feeling which led to this move- 
ment found formal expression, at the meet- 
ing of a large and widely representative 
classical conference held at Ann Arbor, 
in March, 1895, in the passage, without a 
dissenting vote, of a resolution in favor of 
a six-year course. 

‘‘This belief in a longer course, rather 
than a shorter one, appears most natural 
to one who studies the problems of educa- 
tion not simply from the point of view of 


American experiments, but with knowledge 
of the experience of other countries as 


well. Our better schools usually provide 
four years for the study of Latin, with five 
exercises a week. If to this amount be 
added the two years of Latin regarded as 
normal by colleges which prescribe a part 
of their work, American education has 
at best a six-year Latin course to present 
as against the nine-year or ten-year course 
found in Germany and England. More- 
over, the number of weekly exercises 
given to the subject is smaller in this 
country than in Europe. A reduction to 
a still lower standard, such as is proposed 
by the Committee of Ten, would be un- 
called for and unfortunate. We protest 
against it, because such a reduction would 
tend to cripple the study of Latin and 
other studies which are appreciably affected 
by its welfare, and because such a reduc- 
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tion would postpone the hopes we enter- 
tain that Latin studies will be developed 
in this country until the opportunities 
afforded equal the best open to students in 
the Old World. We therefore appeal to 
our universities, our colleges, and our 
schools, and to all friends of sound edu- 
cation, in whatever occupation, to see to 
it that our preparatory Latin, in place of 
being weakened, is strengthened and de- 
veloped as soon as practicable into some- 
thing more substantial than we now pos- 
sess. To this end we especially ask the 
coéperation, not only of classical teachers, 
but of those who are interested in our own 
and other modern languages; and in gen- 
eral we ask the support of all men who 
believe in a well-rounded liberal education 
in which literary studies constitute an in- 
dispensable part. 

‘* William W. Goodwin, Professor of 
Greek, Harvard University, chairman. 

“Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Principal of 
Phillips Andover Academy. 

‘¢ Franklin Carter, President of Williams 
College. 

‘* William G. Hale, Professor of Latin, 
University of Chicago. 

‘‘ William R. Harper, President of the 
University of Chicago. 

‘Francis W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin, 
University of Michigan. 

‘*George L. Kittredge, 
English, Harvard University, 

‘‘Abby Leach, Professor of Greek, 
Vassar College. 

‘‘Thomas D. Seymour, Professor of 
Greek, Yale University. 

‘« Charles F. Smith, Professor of Greek, 
University of Wisconsin. 

‘*Minton Warren, Professor of Latin, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

‘« Andrew F. West, Professor of Latin, 
Princeton University.”’ 
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Guy P. BENTON has been elected Pro- 
fessor of History and English in Baker 
University. 

Dr. CHARLES H. Jupp has been ap- 
pointed Instructorin Psychology at Wes- 
leyan University. 

Dr. FRANz Boas has been appointed 
Lecturer on Physical Anthropology in Co- 
lumbia University. 

Wit.1AM Snow has been elected As- 
sistant Professor of Entomology in the 
University of Illinois. 

Dr. W. Z. RIPLey has been reappointed 
Prize Lecturer on Physical Geography and 
Ethnology in Columbia University. 


Mr. W. R. SHEPHERD has been ap- 
pointed to a Prize Lectureship under the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. 

FREDERICK F. FARNSWORTH, of Ware, 
Mass., has been appointed Principal of 
Sanborn Seminary at Kingston, vice Chas. 
A. Clark, resigned. 

A. L. Perry, LL.D., late Professor of 
Williams College, has been reélected Presi- 
dent of the Berkshire County Historical 
Society at Pittsfield. 

Dr. GEORGE TAYLOR WINSTON, Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, 
has been unanimously elected President of 
the University of Texas. 

Pror. MARK BAILEy, SR., who for 
many years has occupied a chair in the 
University of Oregon, will be a member of 
the Faculty of the Seattle Academy. 


Mr. L. W. Hatcu, recently serving as 
a temporary Lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity, will next year be connected with 
the Department of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy in Bowdoin College. 

PRESIDENT CARTER, of Williams, has 
announced that Rev. Stephen T. Living- 
stone, of South Egremont, has been chosen 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES. 





to succeed Hanford W. Edson as instruc- 
tor in rhetoric and elocution. 


THE Board of Trustees of Washburn 
College have selected George M. Herrick, 
of Chicago, to be the President of that 
institution, and Miss Lucy Dougherty, 
Assistant Professor in Mathematics. 

Pror. C. D. Woops has been elected 
Director of the Maine State College, at 
Orono, in the place of Prof. W. H. Jor- 
dan, who has been elected Director of the 
New York Experiment Station, at Geneva. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Assistant 
Professor of English Philology in Cornell 
University, has been appointed to the chair 
of Rhetoric and English Philology in West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AT the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
C, J. Clark has been appointed Instructor 
in English and Mr. G. B. Hynson, who 
will organize the work in public speaking 
and debate, has also been appointed In- 
structor, 

PRESIDENT T. G. BROWNSON, of Mc- 
Minnville College, Oregon, a graduate of 
the Morgan Park Theological Seminary, 
class of 1883, has been elected President 
of the California Baptist College, Oakland, 
California. 

Dr. Lewis A. RHODES, formerly In- 
structor in Cornell University, has been 
appointed Professor of German in the 
University of Illinois, in the place of Pro- 
fessor E. Snyder, who resigned on ac- 
count of failing health. 


Dr. FRANK P. GRAVES, of Brooklyn, 
has been unanimously elected President 
of the State University of Wyoming, lo- 
cated at Laramie. President Graves was 
born in 1869, and is probably the young- 
est College President in America. 

THE following are among recent ap- 
pointments: Dr. Albert P. Brubaker, to 
be Assistant Professor of Hygiene at Jef- 
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ferson College, Philadelphia; Dr. E. B. 
Sangree, to be Professor of Pathology and 
Bacteriology in the Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Harry A. CUSHING, Prize Lec- 
turer on History in Columbia University, 
has been made Tutor in History in the 
same university. He will publish in No- 
vember, 1896, History of the Transition 
from Provincial to Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment in Massachusetts. 


TueE following appointments to the Fac- 
ulty of Bryn Mawr College have just been 
made: Dr. Max Blau, Ph. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, has been appointed As- 
sociate in German Literature ; Dr. Oliver 
M. Johnston has been appointed Lecturer 
in French Philology. Dr. Johnston is a 
Ph. D. of the Johns Hopkins University. 

THE special courses of study offered 
last summer by the New York University 
will be continued this summer on a larger 
scale. During July 6-August 14, twenty- 
eight courses will be given at University 
Heights by Professors and Instructors of 
the University. The work will be for the 
most part confined to five days in the 
week, leaving Saturdays free. -The labor- 
atories will, however, be open for work on 
these days. Several excursions will be 
made by the biological section to salt and 
fresh-water localities. 

THE general board of studies at Cam- 
bridge, England, recommend that steps 
be taken for the immediate appointment 
of a Professor of Mental Philosophy and 
logic—the last of the three new c¢hairs re- 
quired to be founded by the University 
Commissioners. In order that the salary 
may be at once made up to the full amount 
of £700 a year, Prof. Henry Sidgwick 
has voluntarily offered that the salary of 
his own chair—the Knightsbridge Profes- 
sorship of Moral Philosophy—should be 
reduced to £500 so long as he continues 
to hold it. 


A Quaint old custom will be revived by 
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the Rev. G. C. Lang, the Vicar of the 
University Church at Oxford, and the 
University preacher on the day of the En- 
cenia at Oxford. He will preach the Uni- 
versity sermon from the stone pulpit out- 
side Magdalen Chapelin St. John’s Quad- 
rangle. It was first used about a hundred 
and thirty years ago by Dr. Sheppard, the 
brother-in-law of Dr. Routh, who held 
the Presidency of the College as late as 
1854. The practice was curiously enough 
discontinued, because it was feared that it 
would give encouragement to field preach- 
ing. It will be a pleasant memory of the 
Rev. G. C. Lang’s short occupancy of the 
University Church that he should have 
closed by a revival of one of those cus- 
toms which are more especially in keep- 
ing with Oxford tradition. 


THE University of Cambridge has con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon the follow- 
ing distinguished foreigners: LL.D.— 
T. M. C. Asser, Professor of International 
Law at Amsterdam; Prof. Felix Lieber- 
man. Doctor in Letters.—Samuel Ber- 
ger, Secretary of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology at Paris ; Louis Duchesne, Di- 
rector of the Ecole Francaise de Rome, 
Michiel Johannes De Goeje, Professor of 
Arabic and Turkish at Leyden; Adolph 
Harnack, Professor of Theology in Berlin; 
Francis Andrew March, Professor of the 
English Language and Comparative Phil- 
ology in Lafayette College, U. S. ; Theo- 
dor Zahn, Professor of Theology at Erlan- 
gen. Doctor in Science.—Carl Gegenbaur, 
Professor of Anatomy and Director of the 
Anatomical Institute, Heidelberg; Felix 
Klein, Professor of Mathematics at Géttin- 
gen ; Simon Newcomb, Professor of math- 
ematics and Astronomy in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, and Su- 
perintendent of the American Nautical 
Almanac. 


At the University of Chicago the follow- 
ing appointments are announced: Harry 
F. Reid, to an Associate Professorship of 
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Physical Geology in the University Exten- 
sion Division; E. P. Brown, to an Assist- 
ant Professorship in the Academy; E. C. 
Page, to an Associateship in History in 
the University Extension Division; A. C. 
Damon, of Harvard University, to be In- 
structor in Rhetoric; Robert Morss Lovett, 
Instructor to an Assistant Professorship 
in Rhetoric; Camillo von Klenze, Instruc- 
tor, to an Assistant Professorship in Ger- 
man; Heinrich Maschke, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, to an Associate Professorship in 
Mathematics; Francis A. Blackburn, As- 
sistant Professor to an Associate Professor- 
ship in English; Edward Capps, Assistant 
Professor to an Associate Professorship in 
Greek; Paul Shorey, Professor to Head 


Professorship in Greek; Eleakim H. Moore, 


Professor to the Head Professorship in 
Mathematics; John U. Nef, Professor to 
the Head Professorship in Chemistry; 
Henry H. Donaldson, Professor to the 
Head Professorship in Neurology. 

THE following changes will occur in the 
Faculty of Indiana University for the year 
1896-97: Prof. W. P. Rogers is made 
Dean of the Law School, to succeed the 
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late Judge D. D. Banta. Judge Rhine- 
hard, of Boonville, is elected as Professor 
of Law. Prof. A. L. Foley, of the De- 
partment of Physics, will the year in Cor- 
nell on a Fellowship. The work of the 
Department in his absence will be in 
charge of Instructor C. T. Knipp. V. F. 
Marsters, Professor of Geology, will spend 
the year in advanced study at Harvard, 
and his Department will be in charge of 
Assistant Professor John F. Newsom. 
The English Department is very greatly 
strengthened by the election of E. E. 
Griffith as Associate Professor. He has 
just returned from two years’ graduate 
study in Harvard. Prof. Robt. J. Aley, 
of the Department of Mathematics, has 
been elected to a Fellowship in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and will spend 
the year there. Associate Professor S. C. 
Davisson, who has just returned from a 
year’s study in Clark, will have charge 
of the Department. Instructors C. S. 
Thomas, of English, and Monkhous, of 
Biology, will spend the year at Harvard, 
and Beeson, of English, and Fought, of 
Mathematics, in Chicago. 





Notes and Announcements. 


W. GILBERT PARKER has recently com- 
pleted the MS. of a new short serial story 
entitled Cumner’s Son. 


Mr. Harpy’s Wessex Tales has been 
added to the library edition of that novelist 
in course of publication by Harper & 
Brothers. 


From Diffluent to Disburden the ‘‘ New 
English Dictionary,’’ takes its way in the 
quarterly part just published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

A TRANSLATION, by Mary J. Safford, of 
the poems of Johanna Ambrosius, the 
German peasant poetess, will be brought 
out by Roberts Brothers. 

The Sentimental Sex, by Gertrude War- 
den, is the title of a new novel said to 


possess especial originality and interest 
which is to be published shortly by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

AN interesting biography has just been 
issued by the Macmillan Company, the 
Memoir of Dr. Edward Craven Hawtrey, 
late Headmaster of Eron College, by F. 
St. John Thackeray. 

HovuGuTon, MirFtin & Co., have added 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table to 
their ‘‘ Riverside School Library.’’ The 
volume is tastefully bound in half leather, 
and the price is only sixty cents. 

THREE papers on Zhe Adjustment 
of Wages to Efficiency form the second 
number of ‘‘ Economic Studies’’ pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company for the 
American Economic Association. 
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THE new volumes of Macmillan’s charm- 
ing little Temple Shakespeare are Antony 
and Cleopatra and Macbeth. Only five 
more volumes are wanted to complete the 
set, making altogether forty volumes. 


Mr. Putt May has just completed a 
series of fifty studies in black and white of 
groups of gutter children engaged in gut- 
ter sports, which are to be published in 
book form by The Macmillan Company. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce a 
a translation of Mr. A. P. Tverskoy’s 
Sketches from the United States of North 
America, a work that has been comparep 
with Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth.”’ 


THE new work by S. R. Crockett, au- 
thor of the Stickit Minister, is to be called 
Lochinvar. Those who have had the 
privilege of reading the portion already 
written are very enthusiastic in their praise 
of the work. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S new volume 
of short stories will be issued this month 
in a form which is somewhat of a novelty 
in England and America. In shape, size 
and general get-up it will closely resemble 
the ordinary yellow paper-covered French 
novel. 


THE two latest additions to the Protean 
Series of Henry Holt & Co., are Zhe 
Touch of Sorrow, an anonymous English 
novel, and A Stumbler in Wide Shoes, 
also English, though with part of the ac- 
tion in Holland, and with an artist for the 
hero, 


Pror. GEORGE B. ADAMS, of Yale Uni- 
versity, is author of a new book, entitled 
The Growth of the French Nation, an- 
nounced for early publication by Flood & 
Vincent, the publishers of the books of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


THE present Vicar of Thornton, where 
Charlotte Bronté and her sister were born, 
and where their father was Vicar, is col- 
lecting subscriptions for a Bronté memo- 
rial organ. Contributions may be sent to 
the Rev. J. Jolly, Thornton, Bradford, 
England. 


THE MACMILLAN ComPANy will shortly 
issue the second volume of Mr. A. S. 
Way’s translation of Euripides, contain- 
ing the following plays: Andromache, 
Tho Children of Herakles, The Daugh- 
ters of Troy, Electra, Helen and The 
Madness of Herakles. 
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Sir JOSEPH PRESTWICH, the great geolo- 
gist, died on the twenty-third of June, at 
the age of eighty-four. He had been 
President of the Geological Society and 
Professor of Geology at Oxford, and was 
the author of many works in his chosen 
Department of Scientific Investigation. 


LonGMANS, GREEN & Co. are the pub- 
lishers of Christian Ethics, the Bampton 
Lectures for 1895, by the Rev. T. B. 
Strong, of Christ Church. Mr. Strong is 
one of the ablest of the younger men in 
Oxford, and his lectures will doubtless be 
an important contribution to the subject. 


Mr. FLINDERS PETRIE has returned to 
the service of the London Committee of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, and been 
appointed executor-in-chief of the explora- 
tions. It is hoped that his appointment 
will stimulate English and American con- 
tributions to the fund, which have fallen 
off a little of late. 


AN important book sale, announced to 
take place in November, will be that of 
the library of the late Henry F. Sewall, of 
New York. The collection is very full in old 
English literature (including the first four 
folios of Shakespeare), in Biblical and art 
works, and in books relating to printing. 
Bangs & Co. will conduct the sale. 


Mr. ALFRED AusTIN, the Poet Lau- 
reate, will deliver an oration at the unveil- 
ing of a bronze statue of Robert Burns, at 
Irvine. On the centenary anniversary of 
the poet’s death, on July 21, a Burns 
demonstration will be held inSt. Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow, at which Lord Rosebery 
will make the address. 


Henry Hott & Co. will issue imme- 
diately Jnternational Bimetallism, by 
President Walker of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which is the out- 
come of a course of lectures delivered at 
Harvard University and was prepared with- 
out reference to the impending political 
contest in this country. The book treats 
of the precious metals from the earliest 
times down to the present day. 


HIsTory more than art is the theme of 
Dr. Garnett’s monograph on Richmond 
(Richmond of the Thames and not of the 
James) in the June Portfolio (Macmillan). 
This favorite suburb of London furnishes 
ample material for agreeable discourses 
such as Dr. Garnett habitually indulges 
in, supplementing it here with a profusion 
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of illustrations from old prints and recent 
sketches, with here and there an etching. 


WE understand that a new edition in 
six volumes of the Arabian Nights is 
about to be issued. An elaborate intro- 
duction has been written by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, who has in the course of his re- 
searches made some discoveries as to the 
authorship and compilation which have 
enabled him to distinguish the various 
sources from which that very composite 
work is drawn. The illustrations will be 
by Mr. Frank Brangwyn. 


THE little book on his mother, which 
Mr. J. M. Barrie has just finished, and 
which is to be published by Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons under the title Marget Ogilvy, 
is not a biography in the ordinary sense, 
but gives aspects and incidents of his 
mother’s life in the style which Mr. Bar- 
rie’s readers know, keeping close through- 
out to facts. In the opinion of the Lon- 
don Bookman, ‘‘it is perphaps the most 
beautiful and exquisite piece of work he 
has yet accomplished.”’ 


Mr. GEORGE W. VANDERBILT has im- 
ported from Europe what is considered to 
be the most valuable library on forestry 
in the world, for his Biltmore estate. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has started forest culture 
on a large scale at Biltmore, under the 
management of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, and 
has built a number of cottages on his 
estate for the special use of students of 
forestry. As these will have access to the 
library mentioned, it will be, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a free library. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have in 
preparation An Intermediate Course of 
Practical Physics, by Arthur Schuster, F. 
R.S., and Charles H. Lees, D.Sc. This 
book was originally written to assist stu- 
dents preparing for the Intermediate B.Sc. 
and First M.B. examinations of the Vic- 
toria University. But the requirements of 
other Universities are so nearly identical, 
and the courses of Practical Physics given 
in Public, Technical and other Schools 
cover so much the same ground, that it is 
hoped it may be useful to a wider circle of 
students. 


A NEw edition has just been issued by 
the Macmillan Company of A French 
Grammar for Schools, by G. Eugéne Fas- 
nacht, sometime Assistant Master in West- 
minster School, and editor of Macmillan’s 
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Series of Foreign Classics. This new edi- 
tion is in the main a condensation of the 
Synthetic French Grammar by the same 
author. But great care has been taken, 
in the process of compression, not to cur- 
tail or trench upon any essential point af- 
ecting the fundamental laws of the lan- 
guage. The pruning knife, it will be found, 
has been applied to excrescent offshoots 
only. 


THE collected edition of Lapsus Calam:z 
and other Verses, by the late Mr. J. K. 
Stephens (J. K. S.), just issued by The 
Macmillan Company, will be very accept- 
able as containing in a convenient form 
some of the most brilliant occasional verse 
that has been produced since the days of 
Calverley and Praed. To this edition, 
which contains some pieces not previously 
published, is prefixed a brief record of a 
character and a career from which much 
was expected, and the premature clouding 
and closing of which was mourned by 
many friends. To the volume is prefixed 
a photogravure portrait from a drawing by 
Mr. F. Miller. 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK has nearly 
ready for publication, with The Macmil- 
lan Company, a First Book of Jurispru- 
dence, addressed to readers who have laid 
the foundation of a liberal education and 
are beginning the special study of law. In 
the first part he has tried to set forth in 
language intelligible to scholars who are 
not yet lawyers so much of the general 
notions underlying legal discussion as is 
needful for the removal of the most press- 
ing difficulties. The second part, which 
is more practical and more exclusively ad- 
dressed to students of the common law, 
contains, among other things, a connected 
account of the sources and authorities of 
English law. 


STEVENSON’S Picturesque Notes on Edin- 
burgh is published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany in a substantial quarto, printed on 
heavy glazed paper, with many illustra- 
tions by T. Hamilton Crawford, of the 
Royal Scottish Water Color Society, of 
which eight are large plates etched and in 
photogravure, and the others, line draw- 
ings scattered through the text. Even 
the pencil of a master of his craft some- 
times scratches askew in translating Ste- 
venson’s words, for every individual reader 
sees his own pictures, blazing in ‘‘the 
light that never was on sea or land;’’ and 

























no illustrator can do more than work out 
faithfully his own visions. Still, Mr. Craw- 
ford, doubtless, has done this. 


Ginn & Co., will publish very ~— 
Spenser’ s Britomart, from Books III., 
and V. of The Faery Queene. Ealited 
with an introduction and notes by Mary 
E. Litchfield. The text is that of the best 
editions, and while all objectionable pas- 
sages have been omitted, the language of 
the poet has in no instance been tampered 
with ; the spelling, however, has been 
modernized, except where the modern 
spelling would change the sound of the 
word. As it is believed that the reading 
of Spenser should be a delight rather than 
a task, all notes have been placed at the 
bottom of the page. The introduction 
will, it is hoped, conduce to an intelligent 
and sympathetic study of the poet. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY are soon to 
publish the autobiography of Sir Roundell 
Palmer, afterward Lord Selborne. The 
title will be Family and Personal Memo- 
rials of the Earl of Selborne. This first 
installment of an important autobiography 
carries the story of Lord Selborne’s career 
down to 1868, when he first became Lord 
Chancellor, and also contains some inter- 
esting memorials of his family. Few 
statesmen of recent times have been so 
highly esteemed. as Lord Selborne was, 
even by his opponents ; and this account 
of his experiences, supplemented occasion- 
ally by letters, will no doubt be widely 
read. It has been prepared for press by 
his daughter, Lady Sophia Palmer. 


UHLAND was not the most inspired of 
the German lyric poets, but his ballads 
and romances have a warm place in the 
affections of all who care for medizvalism 
and tender sentiment. Every German 
reader includes selections from his poems, 
and the student forms an early acquaint- 
ance with such ballads as ‘‘ Das Schloss 
am Meere’’ and ‘‘ Der Wirtin Téchter- 
lein,’’ and never entirely loses his affection 
for their quaint beauty and picturesque 
melancholy. An attractive edition of 
selections has just been edited by Water- 
man .T. Hewett, Ph. D., and published 
by The Macmillan Company. It is well 
adapted to be either a library volume or a 
text-book, as it contains a biographical 
sketch, notes, bibliography and chrono- 
logical index. 
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M. LE Bon, while treating the crowd 
as mentally very stupid, is just to it on | 
several grounds. A crowd is rarely self- 
interested, is capable of sacrifice, nobility, 
generosity, far surpassing that of its sepa- 
ate members. This, however, should not 
be granted so much as a mere concession, 
but put in the foreground. The educative 
influence of codperation is one of the ben- 
eficent influences of a world which is 
mainly made up of persons of average 
qualities, whose Better moments are those 
when they are acting with others and 
catching faith from their neighbors, and 
are shamed and stimulated into being bet- 
ter than their isolated selves. Reasonis a 
beautiful thing, but with human nature as 
it is, unalloyed reason would be a terrible 
tyranny to inferior beings.’’—Zhke Book- 
man. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S new volume of Stud- 
tes Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop 
Butler has just been published at the 
Clarendon Press (Zhe Macmillan Com- 
pany). Part I. consists of eleven chap- 
ters on Butler himself. The substance of 
one of these, a reply to the Bishop’s ceh- 
sors, appeared in the Nineteenth Century, 
and most of another chapter, that treating 
of Butler’s celebrity and influence, was 
published in Good Words; but each of 
these has now been revised and supple- 
mented by Mr. Gladstone. Part II., con- 
sisting of ten chapters, is devoted to such 
subsidiary studies as ‘‘ Discussion of a Fu- 
ture Life,’’ ‘‘ Necessity or Determinism,’”’ 
‘* Teleology,’’ ‘‘ Miracle the Mediation of . 
Christ,’’ and ‘‘ Probability as the Guide of 
Life;’’ and of these only part of the first 
has appeared in the North American Re- 
view. 


‘ 


SoME weeks ago Mrs. Lewis, of Cam- 
bridge, wrote to the Atheneum to say that 
Mr. Schechter had discovered, amongst 
some Hebrew fragments brought home by 
Mrs. Lewis, a leaf which contained a 
fragment in Hebrew of the book of the 
Ecclesiasticus, or Jesus, the son of Sirach. 
Unfortunately, this interesting document 
is much damaged, but Mr. Schechter 
states that he hopes to make the text ac- 
cessible in the Expositor. We are now 
glad to be able to mention that among 
other Hebrew documents procured by 
Prof. Sayce for the Bodlein Library, Dr. 
Neubauer has found other fragments in 
Hebrew of the same book, containing 
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chapters xl. to xlix. The language most 
closely approaches classical Hebrew, and 
is in hemistichs, like the book of Proverbs, 
but apparently without any meter. There 
are no vowel points. 


A BIOGRAPHY just published by The 
Macmillan Company which will be wel- 
come is the Life and Letters of Fenton 
John Anthony Hort, edited by his: son, 
Mr, Arthur F. Hort. Dr. Hort was not 
widely known outside the circle of his in- 
timate friends and fellow workers, but this 
collection of letters will show how many- 
sided he was, how much more than a 
mere scholar, high as his attainments 
were in that regard ; they may help also 
to explain the fascination he exercised 
over all who came into personal contact 
with him, and how greatly his opinion was 
valued by men of the highest eminence. 
The book will interest many readers, not 
only for its revelation of a character of 
singular beauty and charm, but also for the 
light it throws on the development of life 
and thought at Cambridge during a critical 
period in the history of the University. 


It is strange that comparatively few au- 
thors have attempted to write of the early 
days of Botany Bay and the long voyages 
and thrilling incidents connected with the 
transportation of English convicts to that 
distant and dreaded settlement. Perhaps 
there is a lurking feeling that the power- 
ful picture drawn by Marcus Clarke in 
His Natural Life covered the ground 
_ and set a standard that few care to chal- 
lenge. Clarke, however, only gave one 
side of the picture, and certainly the most 
horrifying one. It has remained for Louis 
Beck and Walter Jeffrey, the joint authors 
of A First Fleet Family (The Macmil- 
lan Company), to weave from a diary of a 
non-commissioned officer—one of the first 
who accompanied a convict ship—a story 
that presents a true and graphic picture of 
the early settlement, and at the same time 
gives us a pleasing love story, with clearly 
drawn characters and an interesting plot. 


IN an interesting article on Photography 
in Relation to Ornithology, in the Liver- 
pool (England) Post, Mr. G. W. Murdoch 
writes: ‘‘I have had an opportunity of 
examining the singularly beautiful edition 
of White’s Se/borne, recently issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., of New York, in which 
which the photographs of the figures of 
birds are all taken from those in the Gros- 
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venor Museum, Chester, as set up by the 
curator, Mr. Newstead. Here we have, 
almost for the first time, in drawings of 
this kind as illustrating the immortal work, 
figures in natural poses, in most instances 
perfect works of the taxidermist’s art, with 
very excellent material chosen to work 
upon. The other illustrations of famous 
scenes in the ‘‘ White Country ’’ are nu- 
merous and very interesting, and the text 
is admirable, John Burroughs, the great- 
est of living American ornithologists, sup- 
plying a charming introductory chapter.”’ 


A REACTION in some respects to be 
commended from the blighting tendency 
to write books for the specialists only, is 
shown in the increasing number of scien- 
tific books which aim, each in its field, to 
present well rounded views of the whole 
subject, and often in the case of works on 
the natural sciences, the subject in its re- 
lation to the life of man. There are works 
on physical geography, on the distribution 
of animal life and on botany among other 
subjects. In the same line is the new 

phical History of Mammals which 
will be published very shortly by The 
Macmillan Company. It opens with a 
discussion of the factors which control 
the distribution of animal life, such as 
temperature, humidity and such changes 
in the condition of the earth’s crust as 
belong properly to the subject of Pa- 
laeontology, the influence of man and 
the higher animals on the distribution of 
animal life; and proceeds to a description 
in succession of the fauna of different re- 
gions of the world, following the scheme 
of division of land areas into zodlogical 
provinces, after the plan first drawn by 
Dr. P. L. Sclater, with the later modifica- 
tions of W. L. Sclater, Dr. Blandford and 
others. The book is illustrated, in style 
of binding, etc., is uniform with Keane's 
Ethnology, and like that volume belongs 
to the Cambridge Geographical Series. 


THOUGH sociology has become a fash- 
ion, and the voice of the sociologist may 
be heard on all occasions and on all topics, 
it is noteworthy that only two American 
writers, Prof. L. F. Ward, of Washington, 
and more recently Prof. F. H. Giddings, 
of New York, should have produced treat- 
ises upon sociology. It cannot be without 
interest to learn the elder writer's estimate 
of the work of his younger colleague. In 
an essay upon ‘‘ Principles of Sociology ’’ 











(Publications of American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, No. 176), Prof. 
Ward discusses critically the book of like 
title by Prof. Giddings, a work which after 
three months is already in the second edi- 
tion. The book is a feat of American 
scholarship as Prof. Ward cordially recog- 
nizes. Not that he ascribes to it the high 
merit of startling novelty or brilliant dis- 
covery, but the substantial praise of en- 
during usefulness. To summarize the 
work of others, to give to scattered and 
obscure utterances, a definite connection 
and a clear compact expression is a men- 
tal labor for which the learned world is al- 
ways deeply grateful. This has been 
Prof. Gidding’s work, and Prof. Ward's 
cordial praise cannot fail to enhance the 
general appreciation in which the book is 
already held. For the points of difference 
between the views of the two authors we 
must refer the specialist to the instructive 
essay. 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce among 
their new publications to be published dur- 
ing July and August a Dictionary of 
Classical Literature and Antiquities, edited 
by Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia 
University, New York, with the codpera- 
tion of many special contributors. With 
1,000 illustrations and maps. This dic- 
tionary presents, within the limits of a sin- 
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gle volume and under a single alphabet, 
the subjects that have usually been treated 
of in separate works. Its topics comprise 
(a) Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
conventional meaning of the word, in- 
cluding subjects falling under these various 
heads: Amusements, Architecture, Art, 
Costume, Domestic Life, Drama, Law, 
Music, Numismatics, Philosophy, Relig- 
ion, and Rhetoric (4) Bibliograhy, each 
important article giving a carefully se- 
lected list of the best and most recent 
works relating to the subject, and thus 
directing the student to a fuller course of 
supplementary reading; (c) Biography, 
including not only the personages of 
ancient history, but sketches of great 
classical scholars and philologists down to 
the present century, such as Bentley, 
Bergk, Bopp, Casaubon, Corssen, the 
Dindorfs, Du Cange, Erasmus, Fabretti, 
Facciolati, the Gronovii, Halm, Lambinus, 
Munro, Muretus, Niebuhr, Orelli, Poggio, 
Politian, Porson, Ritschl, the Scaligers, 
Turnebus, Valckenaer, Winckelmann, 
Wolf, Zumpt and many more; (d) Geo- 
graphy ; (¢) History ; (/) Literature—the 
great works of classical literature are given 
as separate titles, with a list of the best 
editions ; (g) Mythology ; (4) General In- 
formation—a great many articles on topics 
which no single work has yet systemati- 
cally collected for general treatment. 
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Constantinople. 
fessor of European History at Amherst Col- 
lege. 2vols. Fully illustrated. 

There is no city in the world that just now at- 
tracts public attention to the same degree as 
Constantinople. When it comes, however, to 
any accurate information about the city, the gen- 
eral ignorance is amazing. Not only is its his- 
tory, except a very few of the most noted facts, 
unknown to the average reader, but few even of 
those who have visited we | written about it have 
any adequate conception of its present condition. 
It is not merely that people are horrified at the 
massacres in Asiatic Turkey, or are watching 
with anxiety the fate of friends and of 
widespread interests, religious, educational and 
commercial. There is a deep-seated feeling that 
the famous Eastern question has reached its 
most acute stage, and will soon be settled in 
» if not satisfactorily; 

has reached its 
limit; that the Sultans will before long leave the 


By Edwin A. Grosvenor, Pro- * 


Bosphorus for Brusa or Konieh, if, indeed, they 
continue to have any power at all; and that ere 
long the cross will replace the crescent on the 
dome of St. Sophia. Edmondo di Amicis has 
ven us a charming collection of sketches. 
. Lew Wallace in ‘‘ The Prince of India,’’ 
and James M. Ludlow, in ‘‘The Captain of 
Janizaries,’”’ together with Walter Scott, in 
**Count Robert of Paris,’’ and some other nov- 
elists, have whetted interest in its various phases, 
but no one has been found to give any clear 
statement of the history, much less a description 
of phy antiquities, of this capital of Byzantines 
and Ottomans. 


There have been doubtless good reasons for 
this. The fact that much of the ancient city is 
buried under the débris of centuries; the jeal- 
ousy and fanaticism of Turkish landlords, mak- 
ing access to what is above ground very difficult; 
the great complexity of the subject, necessita- 
per, Fong study and comprehension of the most 

ely different customs and characters; but, 
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perhaps, most of all, the fact that there were few 
persons qualified for the work, who were at the 
ome time able to devote time to it. ane 
ve operated to prevent the preparation of such 
a book as was oie. 1 such difficulties 
have at last been overcome. Prof. Grosvenor, 
by natural tastes and ability, is singularly well 
ed to the task, and his position at Robert 
College gave him both time and exceptional op- 
portunities. He had no need to make haste, 
could call upon the best of assistance, and has 
given us the result of many years of arduous 
labor, an honor to American scho) ip and a 
contribution tol iterature whose full value will 
be appreciated better as the years go by. 

e book is unique in plan and execution. It 
is guidebook, archzological text-book, history, 
in one; each so interwoven with the others 
that the traveler, student and general reader are, 
perforce, compelled to read it all through in 
order to be sure of not missing something essen- 
tial to their own particular lines of thought. 

It opens naturally with a general sketch, 
chiefly topographical, gathering together the 
characteristics of the ‘‘ queen city of the earth, 
seated upon a throne.’’ Then follows a brief 
but comprehensive historical survey of the three 
epochs—Classic, Byzantine and Ottoman—which 
have covered the city’s life. The classic epoch 
extends from the misty age of the early Greek 
eins he ae ee & 7 tine made it 

is capital. It is the period of paganism, my- 
thology and municipal independence, even 
when yielding to one or another of the conquer- 
ors, Greek or Roman, who were too blind to 
seize the advantages offered by the unequaled 
site. With gorgeous ceremonies, partly pagan, 
y Christian, the second epoch was ushered 
in, probably in 325, and from that time the 
municipal character is lost in the proudest capital 
of the world. Very briefly but very clearly and 
with scrupulous fairness the different dynasties, 
their successes and failures, their glory and dis- 
grace, are portrayed until the last Constantine 
yields to Mohammed II. and St. Sophia becomes 
a Moslem mosque. The third is that of 
-the Sultans, and not the most ardent Turk could 
object to the character given to their rule, to the 
account of the early Ottomans, or to the portrait 
of Abdul Hamid. ‘With regard to the present 
Sultan, the reader must remember that Gen. 
Lew Wallace wrote the introduction to the book 
and gave the author much valuable assistance in 
its ion, using his personal influence with 
officials freely to secure access to places not 
ordinarily open to foreigners. Gen. Wallace has 
been, and is, an ardent admirer of 
Abdul Hamid, and in the days of his residence 
in Constantinople his opinion was shared by 
many who since then, under the lurid light of 
the massacres hout Asiatic Turkey, have 
realized the force of that Moslem education 
which teaches that no faith should be kept with 
an infidel. Whether Abdul Hamid II. gave or 
only permitted the orders that have devastated 
his empire, he must be held responsible for them, 
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for under no Sultan, except perhaps Mohammed 
II. or Mahmoud III., has every detail of gov- 
ernment been so jealously appropriated by the 


The historical sketch furnishes the frame- 
work for all that follows, though it occupies 
scarcely a sixth of the first volume. Whether 
the reader strolls with the author along the 
shores of the Golden Horn, Bosphorus and Mar- 
mora; traces the outlines of Byzantine forums; 
unravels inscriptions in the cisterns or the mosa- 
ics of the churches; mounts the lofty minarets 
of the mosques; follows the lines of the walls; 
peers through the broken frames of ancient, or 
the magnificent plate glass of modern palace 
windows; looks upon the rich catafalques of the 
Sultans or the empty sarcophagi of the Empe- 
rors; always and everywhere there is present 
with him _ ses cog igs that wonderful 
history. He passes e throne room at 
Dolma Baghtche Palace, in any 
capital of the world, only to be told as he touches 
ground that on that vac | spot Mohammed II. 
commenced his ship railway over the hills by 
which he carried his galleys into the Golden 
Horn, to the dismay and final disheartenment of 
the besieged. 

Standing on the summit of Hissar Castle, he 
finds Darius and Mohammed II. strangely mixed 
with the Temple of Hermes, a convent of Bek- 
tash dervishes and Robert College. Further 
north he looks down from the tomb of Joshua 
upon the beautiful kiosk presented to Abdul Aziz 
by Ismail Pasha of Egypt, and across the Bos- 

horus to the oak under which Godfrey de Bouil- 
fon itched his tent, and the Summer palaces of 
the embassies, where plot upon plot 
has been formed, only to be foiled by the wil 
Turk—shrewdest plotter of them all. Scutari, 
with its American College for Girls, its howling 
dervishes, its — ——_ and ey — 
cypresses, its Florence Nightingale Hospital, 
stands out almost as a distinct city, while Chalce. 
don and the Princess Islands and the beautiful 
outlines of the Gulf of Nicomedia and the 
snowy peak of the Bithynian Olympus make a 
picture blending modern society, ancient myth- 
ology and medieval monasticism in the most 
fascinating way. 

It is, aeweree, Stamboul itself to which Prof. 
Grosvenor has devoted the great portion of care- 
ful research, and which occupies the whole of 
the second and a third of the first volume. ; = 
begins with a description of the divisions of the 
ancient city of Constantine, and then takes up 
one by one the existing antiquities. These com- 
prise the churches, forums, cisterns, aqueducts, 
palaces walls and monuments. Each in turn 
is described with a detail which might grow 
wearisome to many readers but for the accom- 

ying illustrations and especially the historic 
incidents. Thus a mosque-church, in a remote 
section of the city, of no ial beauty, becomes 
alive with interest through the story of the two 
Moslems brought from Adrian + by the 
Greeks, seventy-seven years after the capture of 
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the city, to swear before the Sultan that they 
had witnessed the pledge of Mohammed II., 
that in consideration of the peaceful surrender of 
the city the churches should remain in the hands 
of the Christians! Another tiny edifice assumes 
exceptional value from the story of the daughter 
of Michael VIII., given as hostage to the Khan 
of the Mongols, and still another recalls the days 
of the Genoese traders and their Franciscan 
friars. 

As is fitting, the mosque-church of St. Sophia 
is described in full. Authentic history is inter- 
woven with legendary lore in a way peculiarly 
appropriate. The white angel waiting for the 
boy guardian of the tools, and the cobbler with 
his back turned to the crowded Hi rome, 
are really not less important as giving the life of 
the times than are the detailed statements of the 
four structures that, on the same site, have 
borne the same name. So, too, the architectural 
description is constantly illuminated with obser- 
vations on ecclesiastical and political strifes, 
Moslem as well as Christian, and the pillars 
from the: Ephesian Temple of Diana scarcely 
seem out of place, even though brought by a 
Christian Emperor to support the latticed gal- 
leries of a Moslem mosque. 

Next to St. Sophia, popular interest centres 
most in the walls, and these have their full share 
of attention. Not merely the land walls that 
everybody visits, where the bitterest strife occur- 
red between Turk and Greek, but the sea walls, 
with the ruined windows of the palace of Jus- 
tinian looking out through them, and those along 
the Golden Horn, now scarcely visible, are 
traced with minute care, and more than almost 
any other feature of the city make one realize 
the vicissitudes through which it has gone, and 
how barbaric the Turks have been in their neg- 
lect of objects of interest and value. So, too, 
the cisterns, with their silk spinners, the aque- 
duct of Valens, despoiled of part of its beauty 
because it obstructed the view of a favorite 
mosque; the prison of Anemas, the palaces of 
Justinian and the Hebdomon, the columns of 
Constantine and Theodosius, the obelisk and 
brazen serpents from Delphi, each have their 
appropriate place until the ancient Constanti- 
 - has achieved for the first time an identity. 

e modern city is more briefly described, as 
is natural. It has less of interest, and much has 
already been said in the account of the antiqui- 
ties. Still, the distinctively Turkish mosques, 
Suleimanieh, Sultan Bayezid and others, the 
bazaars, khans and baths receive a good share of 
attention. The Seraglio, with its kiosks, library, 
treasury, gates and grounds, is dwelt upon quite 
fully, as are also the museums of ip Janlonios 
and of Antiquities. There will be some things 
that travelers who look back upon their four- 
days’ sightseeing under the guidance of a tourist 
agent will miss, and some of the influences that 
have been most potent in producing the present 
condition of the empire are passed by entirely 
or barely hinted at. To give all, however, 
would have required three volumes instead of 
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two, and in a degree would perhaps have diverted 
attention from the author’s evident design to 
make the Constantinople of the Constantines 
and Justinian stand out in realistic form, even 
through the veil of Turkish seclusion. 

The chief point in such a book is its accu- 
racy, and here the reader may rest assured that 
he can trust to his guide tes a Prof. Gros- 
venor lays no claim to infallibility. He recog- . 
nizes fully the difficulty of coming to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion as to many disputed points. As 
he says, the loquacious Byzantine authors wrote 
for contemporaries, not for future readers, and 
took little pains to distinguish between the four- 
teen Churches of St. John, or the more than 
fifty dedicated to the Virgin, and the crudest of 
their maps would be a priceless boon to the stu- 
dent to-day. Still the student of Alexander 
Paspatis imbibed with his teacher’s spirit much 
of his intuition, and has achieved a correspond- 
ing success. It is no slight honor to Amherst 
college that she furnished both teacher and pupil. 

The author’ s general style is vivid and intensely 
interesting. If at times the Oriental color ap- 
pears somewhat too strong and there seems to be 
an exuberant use of adjectives, the credit must be 
given tothe influence of such a study. As the 
author says; ‘‘A veil of mystery and separation’ 
seems to be always hanging over the city, and 
its diversity of life and thought, its blending of 
ancient, medizeval and modern—Pagan, Christ- 
tian and Moslem—Asia and Europe—is so 
unique that he may surely be pardoned if he 
softens the hard matter-of-fact guide-book Eng- 
lish of to-day into something that shall recall 
the Byzantines he has so carefully studied. All 
is greatly helped by the illustrations, which it is 
impossible to praise too highly, and the general 
execution of the printing and binding. The 
illustrations, mostly from —— are ex- 
cellently well chosen. They number 230, and 
not only present the city very clearly as it is to- 
day, but furnish an excellent commentary on the 
text, such as is not always the case when they 
are so numerous. No one who carefully goes 
through the two volumes will fail to join in Gen. 
Lew Wallace’s cordial words in his introduc- 
tion: ‘*The reader, whether student or traveler, 
will thank Prof. Grosvenor for his book.’’— 
New York Times. 
Essays in Miniature. By Agnes Repplier. 

Pp. 237. 

We were at first a little perplexed over the 
title given above. Like Julia Mills, we were in- 
clined to ask: ‘‘ Why in miniature?’ When 
we came to read, a two-fold answer was sug- 
gested: First, that the idea in Miss Repplier’s 
mind was the fruit of the humility of true power, 
and next that miniature used to stand for produc- 
tions of remarkable delicacy, consummate finish 
and perfect art. It was a likeness in little, 
worthy to be set in diamonds, and given by roy- 
alty to some specially favored recipient. 

We flatter ourselves that we have discovered 
a significance which will, in its double sense, . 
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satisfy both author and reader, since these six- 
teen brief —— are worthy to be laid up in the 
cabinets of literature, to be brought out again 
and again, when the ‘mood is toward them, and 
to be remembered and thought of always with 
pleasure. We do not know that they will be 
very widely read. They imply, on the reader’s 
part, a cultivation, a taste and a literary tem- 
, perament which we fear is less common than it 
was half a century ago, when few read, save 
those who had time to read and to think, and 
all the best books were known to a select circle 
whose dates were reckoned by the years of the 
birth of famous books. e charm in them is 
their ex good sense and truth beneath a 
thin veil of delicate and playful fancy. 

A paragraph of racy x springs upon you 
a really profound enduring ht. If 
Miss Repplier will pardon us for the freedom, 
we wish to say that we have been greatly 
attracted in her work by its conscientiousness, 
not merely in the art of saying, but in the thing 

. Of these papers, while we like them all, 

we have been especially attracted by “ Our 
Friends, the Books,’’ ‘‘ Children in Fiction,’’ 
“‘Three Famous Old Maids,’’ ‘‘ The Novel of 
Incident ’’ and ‘‘ The Charm of the Familiar.’’ 
— The Churchman, 


Legends of Florence. Collected from the Peo- 
ple and Retold by Charles Godfrey Leland 
(Hans Breitmann). Second Series. 8vo. pp. 
vii. 278. 

When Mr. Leland published his first volume 
of Florentine legends about a year ago it aroused 
renewed admiration for his insight and industry 
as a folklorist, ing the impression re- 
ceived from his valuable ‘‘Etruscan-Roman Le- 
gends in Popular Tradition,’ and showing that 
the hand which had done so much excellent 
work among the mysteries of primitive literature 
had lost nothing of its cunning. The second 
series of Italian fragments is no less erudite than 
the first, yet the debt of pure criticism having 
been - to the earlier collection, it is interest- 
eae" to roach this new book on a new plane, 

consider its romantic substance and atmos- 
pe in a more romantic way. The temptation 
must with irresistible force to every stu- 
dent talian life and manners among the Ital- 
ians themselves. In brief, this volume of ‘‘Le- 
gends’’ is in nothing more attractive than in its 
exploitation of what is most artless in the history 
of the great peninsula, in its reflection of those 
little eddies and minor currents which flow as 
much from the common Italian heart as from the 
uncommon Italian genius. The tales remind 
the reader forcibly of how much the genius of 

Italy owes to those very currents and eddies. 


I. 

Mr. Leland’s narratives came to him chiefly 
from the lips of his friend Maddalena, a woman 
of the Romagna Ti ‘*who was not only 
skilled in fortune-telling, but who inherited as a 
family gift from generations skill in witchcraft— 
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on is, a knowledge in mystical cures, the re- 
lieving of people who were bewitched, the mak- 
ing of amulets, and who had withal a memory 
stocked with a literally incredible number of 
tales and names of spirits, with the invocations 
to them and strange rites and charms.’’ She 
was a woman of years, mtly, but she 
seemed never to have lost her interest in her 
magic of the fantastic imaginings of her race. 
Mr. Leland describes her on her frequent wan- 
derings within the radius of her Florentine do- 
minion. ‘‘I have often met her,’’ he says, 
‘* always in the old part of the town, amid tower- 
ing old buildings, bearing: shields of the Middle 
Ages, or in dusky ‘vicoli’ and ‘ chiassi,’ and 
when asked what she was doing, ’twas ever the 
same reply, ‘Ma, Signore Carlo, there’s an old 
woman—or somebody—lives here who knows a 
story.’ And then I | we that there was going 
to be a long colloquy in dialect which would ap- 
pall any one who knew only choice Italian, the 
end of which would be the recovery, perhaps, 
from half a dozen ‘ vecchie,’ of a legend.’’ Now, 
from sources like this come the best finds of the 
folk-lorist, and it is no doubt instinctive with 
him, as well as important to scholarship, that he 
should take the tales thus recovered from the 
very soil from which they in dim ages 
long past, and pigeon-hole them, like so many 
racial relics. But Mr. Leland himself has a re- 
mark on this point which is trebly eloquent: 
‘*All stories or traditions,’ he declares, ‘‘to be 
respectable should have their origin involved in 
mystery,’’ and to study his Florentine legends in 
the spirit of the incantation which evoked them 
from the past is to ignore their origin in any 
erudite sense and to identify them, as has been 
pointed out abeve, with the vagrant eddies and 
currents of the race, to trace in them the uncap- 
turable vein which makes neither folklore nor 
romance, but a curious combination of both, “a 
curious possession of all Italy, from Dante to the 
obscurest author of a modern Tuscan broadside. 
If this combination of qualities to which refer- 
ence is made is deservedly called curious, it is 
because it is so spontaneous, so unconscious a 
thing, so far beyond analysis. There is no mis- 
take more ee ee 
——- folklore from literature, or rather to dis- 
solve the latter into its component parts and to 
say of one that it is folklore, of the others that 
they are modern artifice or even the fruits of 
modern genius. The error is not against science 
—which must Ey indeed just such a 
line of investigation t against what might be 
called the sanctity of literature, the poetry and 
spirituality of it, the crystallizing soul of it, its 
human heart. Take, for example, any one of 
the great Renaissance writers, or go further back 
and take Dante himself. The secret of his power 
is never that he took previous deposits upon the 
soil of his native literature and wrought them 
deliberately into new forms, or that he used clas- 
sical motives as a builder. Gothic or Academic 
might borrow them centuries after their birth in 
remote lands. It is rather that he used those 
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deposits, those motives, without thinking of them 
in the mood of a literary craftsman, but breath- 
ing them, feeling them, just as he felt and 
breathed the vulgar tongue which he raised to 
the sphere of immortality. In other words, the 
glory of all that is folklorish in Italian literature 
and life is that it survives so profoundly in their 
grain as to be permanently removed from the 
category of mere literary quantities. We are 
glad to see Mr. Leland tacitly, if not explicitly, 
adopting this view of the question with more vim 
than ever. He is delightfully discursive, even 
whimsical, and the temper in which he replies 
now and then to those of his critics who meas- 
ured him by the -_ of thumb, a not ~ - 
roved . He is plainly in love with hi 
Roms, bog he develops it with gentle ardor, 
taking liberties with his material upon occasion, 
but never, we are certain, destroying by a hair's 
breadth the essential quality and point of the 
legend as he first happed upon it. He knows, 
as every writer knows who gets at the soul of 
literature by consulting the soul of its human 
maker, that you can no more bottle up the fluid 
beauty of folk-tales and put it on a li shelf 
than you can condense the empyrean or pre- 
serve in alcohol the radiance of a violet. Sci- 
ence can go far, but it reaches a limit this side 
of its aim, and it must confess, even after it has 
achieved marvels in field of folklore, that ‘‘all 
stories or traditions, to be respectable, should 
have their origin involved in mystery,’’ that the 
last touch which makes them imperishable is 
elusive as the dew. 

To resolve, then, into its constituents, any one 
of Mr. Leland’s legends, and to explain whence 
its charm is drawn, is impossible and undesir- 
able; but if the creative k cannot be run to 
earth, et least the instinct which has fostered 
the enchanting ing of human imagination 
may be sought and aps given aname. Is 
it not the childhood in Italy that has made the 
country a perfect mine of fairy and witch lore? 
Not the childish fancy which seems to be at the 
bottom of the craving in every race, in every 
nation, for pretty stories, but a flame of poetic 
adolescence which has existed nowhere else. 
Simplicity, credulity, has obviously been the 
rock upon which romancers from the cave- 
dwelling era down have built, but Italy stands 
apart from the nations in this matter, preserving 
her credulity, her naiveté, her youth, through- 
out developments in her history which would 
seem to have made simplicity of soul impossible. 
It may appear a far cry from Mr. Leland’s 
transparent pages to the cynical poets and novel- 
ists of the Renaissance, yet the reader will relish 
these ‘* Florentine Legends’’ the more if he will 
consider how part and parcel they are of a liter- 
ature which is commonly regarded as more the 
product of an over-civilized nation than of one 
still mindful of popular gossip and taste. Boc- 
caccio wove into the highly colored fabric of his 
‘* Decameron’’ just such threads of humble dis- 
course as Mr. Leland has brought to the produc- 
tion of well-nigh his entire book, and the impor- 
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tant. Bing te somensies fe. sonnartion with this 
expedient of the ian novelist, an expedient 
pe cme Bandello and Poggio, even by Pico, 
in prose; by the courtly Poliziano, the perfervid 
Ariosto, the grosser Pulci in verse; is that neither 
he nor any of the others named ever went about 
the task of assimilating naive narration to cynical 
reflection with the slightest idea that they were 
achieving a union of two intrinsically unrelated 
quantities. On the contrary, it was a matter of 
course to to the most fastidious reader 
they could hope to find, with turns of idiom, 
with flashes of humor in both situation and de- 
scription, that the commonest peasant would be 
pi ne flaps nabs 

In the literature of Italy; in her art, as wit- 
ness the paintings of, say, Benozzo Gozzoli, or 
the sculptures of lo; in her life, even at 
palg camp apremnel y  apstinge key °F 
sion, there is observed this same note of sim- 
licity, a note which is associated with the child- 
Loed of mnast.cations, tas GhAdh ae 
mitted to have remained in her heart from her 
infancy through all the years of her maturity and 


decline. It is this note, this perennial child- 
hood, with its sunshine flickering across deeds 
and legends of the most abysmal ess, that 


the traveller in the south most often encounters. 
It comes out in the submission of the people to 
burdens which other nations could only bear in 
the same isting way at the expense of a 
taunt of pusillanimity and ignorance. It is visi- 
ble in the courtesy and good humor of the con- 
tadino met on the i 
a man whose fellowship is 
ing than that of any peasant 
pan ey Most of all, if the foreigner 
know what absolute children the Italians are let 
him turn from such evidence, sound as it is, as 
he may find in their public finance and political 
habits generally; let him turn from the familiar 
‘*type,’’ and follow Mr. Leland through such 
byways of life and ip as are illustrated by the 
‘* Florentine Legends.’’ There he will find in 
its perfection the naivete which has caught his 
imagination in the Madonnas of Botticelli, in 
the curiosities of the national railway system. 
In Maddelena’s company and that of her “ Sig- 
nore Carlo’’ he will get closer to the heart of 
Italy than in any other way, unless, of course, 
he is an initiate in their province. 
Il. 


Mr. Leland points out that in Italian lore. 
there is always a meaning hid away in the alle- 
gory, the tale has its moral, as we should say, 
or, to speak more accurately, its elucidation of 
some native feeling, some purely Italian way of 
looking at things. Thus it would be hard to 
choose from these numerous legends a single one 
which does not bear upon some quality in the 
national character. There is an especially strong 
illustration of the naturalness of them, of their 
strict adherence to human instinct, despite their 
wildest wanderings in the region of feery, in ““A 
Story of the Medici,’’ which will be found at 
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page 128. This narrative relates the extraordi- 
nary crimes of a certain Medici, who, “like 
many of his name, evil at heart in all things, 
even to going about to find wickedness when it 
did not come to him, a man whose sin began 
where other men’s left i reached finally his 
merited degradation. But mark the — 
tion; it is one of the most exquisitely Italian 

ings in literature. This Medici had murdered 
his wife, had slain many Florentines and im- 
prisoned others. At last he struck his daughter 
and left her for dead, but she is succored by the 
jailer, and, in the long run, plots with a prisoner 
in the palace, the Signore Giannoro, to bring 
about the downfall of her fiendish mt. It is 
unnecessary to recapitulate the details of the 
plot. The point is in the climax, which involves 
the liberation of all the prisoners, the restoration 
of their goods and the complete submission to 
their will of their repentant captor. The clos- 


ing passage may be quoted: 
ith little delay he called together his pris- 
oners and said to them: 

«Until now I have been by a devil; 
yes, adevilin earnest. Now he has been banned 
—‘ora il diavolo sie a lontano’—and I have re- 
= of my sins. Therefore I set you all at 

iberty, and I your forgiveness for all the 
evil I did you. restore to you all your prop- 
erty. Now do with me what you will. I give 
you the fullest liberty to revenge yourselves for 
the great wrongs which I have done you. 
forgive me! Give me in full the punishment 
which I ge I will endure the worst with 

easure. not spare me.”’ 

° He said this weeping. 

Then the gentlemen prisoners consulted, and 
said: ‘‘ The hand of God has fallen on him; let 
us leave him to God.’’ 

And they replied : 

*« We are content with your repentence, and 
ask for no revenge. Give us ait thatty and our 
ey again. More we do not ask. May 

—— you further punishment.’’ 

there were some of them who wept. 

The charitable way in which this tale con- 
cludes seems to do no more than illustrate the 
disposition of every nation to steer as close to a 
pious attitude, at the end of a story like this, as 
can possibly be managed. It might be taken as 
just one more testimony to the religious instinct 
in the Italian heart. As a matter of fact, it is a 
true picture of Italian superstition, of Italian 
-childhood and naivete, that is presented in this 
scene between the remorseful lord and his cap- 
tives. The fury of revenge which is so often set 
forth in lurid light within the pages of Muratori, 
or which flames murkily through the dramatic 
stories of the romancers, would unquestionably 
have brought the wicked lord to an awful doom; 
but with no special piety, with no thought of art, 
with no more than a child’s quiet acquiescence 
in the prettiest conclusion to a tale, Maddalena 
terminates her account of the vengeance of 
Olympia and Giannoro in the mild situation 
which has been cited. Moreover, this childlike 


implicity has something peculiarly Italian about 
ig poe A more easily felt than described or de- 
fined. It is the vague something which an 
gen of to-day og Bermemege you pass, in 

is company, one of the great titled ators 
in weses femme crash he himself Saediies: 
Perhaps a curse escapes the creditor’s lips. But 
watch the bow, the smile, the turning up of the 
eyes with a kind of pride in the fellow-country- 
man and traditionally revered patrician whose 
misdeeds have been carried on to the tune of 
millions. — It is not servility. It is the simplicity 
of a child, and while the vendetta stands as an 
unmistakable evidence of Italian tenacity in hate, 
the vendetta itself is typical of his unreasoning 
simplicity of emotion, his childish failure to see 
clearly and wisely. Italian passion flashes easily 
forth, and it has left inary marks in history. 
But it is no paradox which attributes some of its 
fiercest deeds to one of the simplest and appar- 
ently least sinister traits in the Italian character, 
to the directness of childhood.—New York 
Tribune. 


The Master Craftsman. By Sir Walter Besant. 
12mo. Cloth. 


In praise of Sir Walter Besant and his work, 
be it said that his efforts to please are stupen- 
dous, and the results are such as only giants in 
literature may well expect. With unerring judg- 
ment and infinite pains does he invent the plot 
and the people of a story beautiful that must five 
and be read, as a masterpiece of the genius and 
toil of a great novelist. e Master Craftsman 
is the latest novel from the of Besant. In 
the making of it he has put forth the best of 
those well-known powers of his, of invention, of 
description, of plot-weaving. Besant’s men and 
women and places are not idle or mere fanciful 
and purposeless creations. He deals with great 
minds. His obscure le have evolutionary 
ideas that will not that their surroundings and 
and circumstances warp them and make them the 
bigots of time. They must expand and go forth 
and be of the world, worldly, if you will, but they 
must as well be men and women of purpose and 
high intent, who do and dare and succeed, for 
the sake of the restless being within them, that 
ever warns them to be discontented till their 
heaven and some coveted achievement are at- 
tained and fulfilled. Thus in the Master Crafts- 
man, Robert Burnibel must needs develop that 
which was within him. The power of oratory, 
the all-absorbing desire to sway and influence 
the masses, and Parliament itself, with the silver 
tongue of poiltical and economical argument— 
these were his, and he could not rest until he 
had fought the battle that must win for him the 
glory of this attainment. To be sure, he was an 
adept, a master in the art of buildng ships, but 
this was an heirloom of generations; he must 
educate himself and acquire more knowledge of 
of some finer art. There is a quaint romance 
running through this story that involves the los- 
ing and finding of a fortune in the interval of 
a century, that provoke so staying and delightful 
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an interest that the reader must find it a difficult 
matter to lay aside the book till he has finished 
reading it. The development of genius at the 
same time devel the finer sentiments, and 
love and a wedding follow. The Master Crafts- 
man is as a novel as the decade has pro- 
duced. Its unfoldings are normal and real, and 
its tendency to inspire the reader to kindred high 
desires has no uncertain sound.— Boston Courier. 


a Diary. Vol. VIII. Edited by Henry 
. Wheatley. 

With this volume ends one of the most re- 
markable and interesting diaries ever written by 
any publicman. The value of the work of this 
writer, who has done so much to enlighten suc- 
cessive generations of English and American 
readers as to the inner life of the politics of his 
time, and who is now for the first time presented 
to the world as he drew his own portrait, day by 
day, is incalculable. No one who has followed 
the daily notes of Samuel Pepys from January, 
1660, to May, 1669, but is bound to feel some- 
thing of a sincere at their conclu- 
= oe cme as with this volume the 
author lays down his pen in an unhappy temper. 
It seems from the tone of these later caunenees 
that the diarist believed he might be stricken 
blind, a belief which was happily falsified. 
Could he have continued his diary further, a 
most wonderful life would have been revealed in 
its fullness. But the rest of his eventful expe- 
riences are to be found in the history of the Brit- 
ish navy, which he himself assisted in forming, 
and also in his numerous and exhaustive letters. 
The details of his life to be obtained from these 
sources form but a poor substitute for the words 
written in the solitude of his office by Pepys, for 
his own eye alone, and we cannot but feel how 
great is the world’s loss in that he never resumed 
the writing of his journal. Thus wrote Cole- 
ridge on the margin of a copy of the Diary: 
‘Truly it may be said that this was a greater and 
more grievous loss to the mind’s eye of posterity 
than to the bodily organs of Pepys himself. It 
makes me restless and discontented to think 
what a diary equal in minuteness and truth of 
portraiture to the preceding from 1669 to 1688 
or 1690 would have been for the true causes, 
process and character of the Revolution.’’ 

It is a fact that most works of the nature of 
this one are apt to weary the reader, they are 
likely to appear too prosy, if extended over a 
certain length of time, but Pepys’ pages are 
always invigorating and fresh. In reviewing 
this ey it is impossible not to notice the 
growth of historical interest as it proceeds. In 
the earlier period we find the author surrounded 
by men heretofore without fame and unknown, 
but as his position becomes more secure and as- 
sured we discover Pepys in daily converse with 
the great men of the time, and it is evident that 
his remarkable ability and talents were widely 
and substantially appreciated by the best minds. 
The author says: ‘‘The survival of the Diary 
must ever remain:a marvel. It could never 
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have been intended for the reading of others, 
but doubtless the more elaborate portraits of per- 
sons in the latter pages were intended for use 
when Pepys came to write his projected history 
of the navy.’’ The ninth volume of this edition, 
to follow shortly, will contain an introduction in 
which some matters connected with the Diary 
will be discussed; a paper on the London of 
Pepys’ time, with a map in illustration of the 
author’s wanderirgs from east to west; an elabo- 
rate index and appendices. — Boston Courier. 


Riverside Letters. A continuation of ‘ Letters 


to Marco.’? By George D. Leslie, R. A., 
author of ‘*Our River.’’ With illustrations 
by the author. 


‘Admirers of Mr. Leslie’s previous series of 
‘Letters to Marco’ will find a greater treat 
awaiting them in the t volume, which 
forms a continuation of his former book. Mr. 
Leslie’s observations are more varied and subtle, 
his disquisitions not so cial, while his 
drawings possess all the grace and artistic beauty 
which charmed readers of the ‘Letters to 
Marco.’’ Remembering who ‘‘ Marco”’ is, the 
book might be compendiously described as the 
letters of one artist to another, so that persons 
who have not the magic gift of genius can at all 
events, under Mr. Leslie’s guidance, enjoy sun- 
dry peeps into the wonderland of floral art. 
Thus they are soon familiarly acquainted with 
that riverside garden which spring seems to visit 
so early in the year, and where autumn lingers 
for the advent of the primrose and violet. They 
tremble with its owner before such a frost as 
that of January, 1895, and feel a glow of excite- 
ment as a flood runs e tennis lawn, and 
once more leaves the boat-house no longer an 
island by the side of the great river. The birds, 
too, that the artist feeds during an iron winter 
become personal friends, while those who join 
him in his home walks learn to see contrasts of 
light and shade, novel effects in twilight and 
moonshine, different hues on the grass in the 
same meadow, according to the position of the 
sun. There may be nothing deep or recondite 
in Riverside Letters ; but there is much that is 
new and pleasant in the common sights of the 
country, which the author’s genial personality in- 
vests with new interest and irradiates every 
homely prospect with artistic light. The deli- 
cacy and daintiness of Mr. Leslie’s drawings, 
which so greatly enhance the value of this book, 
go for granted. It is essentially a book of the 
garden and of summer, and as such will charm 
a wide circle of readers fond of birds and 
flowers.’’—Atheneum. 


The Release; or, Caroline's French Kindred. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of ‘‘The Heir 
of Redclyffe,’’ etc. 

This is a tale rich in historical allusion, the 
scene being laid in France and England during 
and after the American Revolution, covering 
those frightful months of the Terror in France. 
The book is divided into two parts: ‘‘Caroline’s 
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Defiance’’ and ‘*The Release,’’ and, as the 
author in her preface, ‘‘it may be ob- 
ected that the two parts only adhere through the 
individuality of Caroline.’’ The second part 
deals with the love story of a young French nun, 
who is ‘‘ released’’ from her vows by the Pope 
in order to marry the man of her choice. Thus 
Caroline is the heroine of the first tale only, 
which is dependent upon one cag aed 
caused by the patriotic head-dress worn b 

young English girl at a Parisian theatre. 

line is a matron in the second tale, the plot of 
which is a mere thread, scarcely sufficient in 
itself to sustain the reader’s interest. That 
**both sets of adventures have a foundation’’ 
no doubt adds a certain zest to the book.—Phi/a- 
delphia Record. 


“The Life of James McCosh.” 

William Milligan Sloane. 

The name of Dr. McCosh is in the minds of 
most people so closely associated with Princeton 
and with America as to make it a little hard to 
realize that only twenty-six years out of his 
eighty-three were actually spent in this country. 
Those who knew and revered him will be glad 
to have this full and rounded account of his 
whole life, so largely from his own pen, and 
Moape ws pth rtion on the various parts 
he played as a er, public leader and practi- 
cal man of affairs. agg nb modestly epee 


Edited by 


of it in the light of a provisional biography, con 


sidering that the time has not yet arrived for a 
critical estimate of Dr. McCosh’s life and work, 
but determining to arrange, as early as possible, 
the available material in the way of the facts and 
dates of his career. More than half the chap- 
ters are filled, either wholly or mainly, with au- 
tobiographical matter; the four which deal with 
Princeton, naturally the most interesting to 
Americans, are (except a brief introduction) 
merely the reproduction of the account given of 
his stewardship by Dr. McCosh when he re- 
signed the president s chair in 1888, and, while 
they have an interest as a consistent survey of 
those twenty years somemorable for Princeton, 
they read disjointedly with regard to the plan of 
a book. In fact, the volume is by no means sat- 
isfactory as a literary whole, though we under- 
stand Prof. Sloane to disarm criticism by admit- 
ting this at the outset. The component parts, 
autobiographical and other, are put together 
somewhat unskilfully, and the large section to 
which we have just referred is to a considerable 
extent a record of the progress of the college 
rather than of Dr. McCosh’s personal history. 
That a better life need not have waited many 
years to be written will be evident from a com- 
age of this book with the biography of 
r. Barnard, recently reviewed by us, the 
two presidents having closed their parallel 
careers, as far as active service was concerned, 
about the same time. In the meanwhile, these 
accumulations of mémoires pour servir have a 
substantial value, and will be read with interest 
by the many who have been brought into contact 
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with Dr. McCosh, either as a teacher or through 
his books. 


James McCosh was born ist April, 1811, at 
his father’s farm-house of Carskeoch, in Ayr- 
shire, the kind of place which is considered an 
ideal one for the training of childhood. At the 
age of thirteen, in accordance with the custom 
of those days, he was sent to Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and went thence to Edinburg, drawn spe- 
cially by the teaching of Dr. Chalmers, whom 
he regarded in later life as the greatest man he 
had ever met, but not unmindful of the presence 
of Scott, Jefrey, Wilson, Hamilton Leslie. 
Always a osopher (at sixteen, we are told, 
thoughts o nT Method of the Divine Gov- 
ernment’’ were already floating in his mind), 
he hed not st first the intention of devoting hia 
self to education. In 1834 he began pps 
‘**his aim being to become minister o 
parish,’’ and not | after was settled in the 
ores me h, ge me a be the 

airport of ‘‘The Anti ere he was a 
eens adabied an ‘ihomte Cadhale, uncle of the 
age Mrs. MeCosh until the latter acce - 

ulpit of the Ola Grey Friars Churc 

i which young, McCosh had de- 
clined. On his going to Brechin, five years 
later, his reminiscences bring us into amusing 
contact = Ep ‘*the dissidence of Dissent.’’ Be- 
sides the E Church—forever associated 
in the rte of fellow-churchmen with the 
then Bishop, Dr. , ore though Dr. McCosh 
does not mention his contem; —there 
were no less than five distinct varieties of Pres- 
byterianism in the little town of five or six thous- 
and le. But division was to be carried 
still er, and Dr. McCosh was to have no 
small share in the work of setting up the Free 
Church as a protest against the reception of 
state aid, which they called Erastianism, by the 
Established Kirk. Two chapters are mainly 
concerned with the events of the disruption, 
which read like very far-off and ancient history 
to those who are not of Scottish blood, and con- 
tain a good deal of quite unconscious humor. 

After the arduous labors of disruption had a 
little relaxed, Dr. McCosh began his career as a 
philosop! hical writer with the publication, in 
1850, of the work above named, which no less 
an authoity than Sir William Hamilton at once 

ronounced ‘‘worthy of the highest encomium.’ 
To this book he owed almost immediately his 
appointment to the chair of logic and metaphys- 
ics in the college at Belfast of the newly founded 

Queen’s University, and the i of an 
educational career which was to last to the close 
of his active life. The eighteen years at Bel- 
fast were by no means devoted exclusively to 
the teaching of philosophy by word and writing. 
po at Princeton, he was active in all schemes for 
for the spiritual welfare of all who 
were ay ne into relation with him, laboring to 
promote workingmen’s clubs and the circulation 
of the Scriptures, and out his anti- 
Erastian principles by supporting the Irish Pres- 
byterians in the establishment of a Sustenation 
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fund, which he used later to advocate in Amer- 
ica. Called back in 1856 to teach apologetics 
and theology at Glasgow he resolutely declined, 
and continued the exercise of his various activi- 
ties at Belfast until he was invited, in 1868, to 
assume the presidency of Princeton College. On 
the occasion of a previous visit to this coun 
(one whole chapter records his travels in Ger- 
many and, less minutely, in the United States), 
he had been impressed with the belief that the 
American colleges, ‘‘while had not the 
prestige nor the consolidation of the European 
ones in such departments as mathematics and 
classics, had nevertheless a better — for 
development;’’ and it may have been this which 
tempted him to leave his work in Ireland. 

It was a critical period for American higher ed- 
ucation. New ideas were abroad, scarcely tested 
as yet; possibilities were in the air of splendid 
promise. ‘‘Four years previously Columbia had 
called Barnard to lay the foundations of her re- 
generation; Harvard had chosen Eliot for the 
same purpose; Gilman was soon to be intrusted 
with the organization of Johns Hopkins as a 
hearthstone of the highest specialization; Yale 
was sowing the seeds of prosperity under Wool- 
sey, and Princeton was now to enter the lists 
under McCosh.’’ No small task was set before 
‘‘a foreigner, well on in middle life, who was 
expected to evolve a new system, to win public 
confidence, to regenerate student manners and 
to secure the endowments necessary for a work 
of such magnitude.’’ How the task was accom- 
plished is told by Dr. McCosh with honorable 
pride in the lengthy narrative of which we have 
spoken. There is no need to repeat its facts 
here, or to tell American readers what he did 
for Princeton. It will be many a day before the 
aid of a biography will be needed to recall this 
period of his life to any who are concerned with 
collegiate education in America.— The Critic. 


Animals at Work and Play; Their Activities 
and Emotions. By C. J. Commish. 

A great many quailties goto the making of 
Mr. Cornish’s distinction as a writer on natural 
history. Two of these that non-specialists feel 
gratitude for are his literary faculty and his sense 
of humor. This last book is a slighter bit of 
work than ‘‘Wild England of To-day,’’ or, per- 
haps, even than ‘‘Life at the Zoo;’’ but so far 
as it goes it is admirable. It is no mere compi- 
lation of funny or pathetic stories of animals of 
the kind generally given to youth as incapable 
of corrupting; but casual notes, with illus- 
trations, made by a man who is seriously grop- 
ing after the mental condition and possibilities 
of the lower creatures. When he has observed 
he can always relate excellently. This descrip- 
tion of the fussy prairie dogs will send many of 
us back to the Zoo: ‘‘In the morning the prairie 
dogs carry every bit of their last night’s bed out 
of the box, and throw it out into the cage. 
. . . About three o’clock, when the days 
are short, they suddenly recollect that they have 
not made their beds, and at once set to work in 
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a hurry to get itdone before dark. . . . Bed- 
making with them is a very serious matter. Com- 
mon straw, ——> just as it is, does not suit 
them at all. It has all to be cut up to a certain 
length and then carried in in es and ‘made 
up’ inside. Each prairie dog sits up on end 
and crams straw into its mouth in a most dread- 
ful hurry, holding the straws across and break- 
ing them off on each side with its paws. . . . 
Each seems to watch the other severely, as they 
sit up straw-cutting, to see that they do not shirk. 
From time to time they all jump into the air and 
bark, as if suddenly projected upwards by a 
spring in the boards of the floor.’’ In the paper 
on ‘‘The Animal Dislike of Solitude,’’ there is 
another excellent description of ‘‘the one con- 
7 in . the % 
who wholly avoids family life, ‘‘never allowing 

ing her at a 
good distance and making her find her own liv- 
ing for herself and family.’’ ‘Animal Materia 
Medica,’ ‘‘The Animal View of Captivity.’’ 
“The Mystery of Migration,’’ are other papers 
particularly curious or suggestive. Mr. Cornish’s 
conclusions concerning a sense of humor in ani- 
mals will be new to most readers. He does not 
deny them the quality at all, though he says it is 
not a common ion, and that it is rather 
apt to be of the rude practical joke and horrid 
school — order. But he quotes one instance 
perfect of its kind. A cat took a great dislike 
to a peacock, and this was its way of flouting it. 
‘‘When the peacock was anxious to display its 
charms and had spread its tail and was moving 
slowly backwards and forwards, the cat used to 
rush out on to the lawn and jump through the 
peacock’s tail. The effect of this was to entirely 
disconcert the peacock’s swagger and leave the 
cat a moral victory.’’— Zhe Speaker (London). 


Old Melbourne Memories. By Rolf Boldre- 
wood. Second Edition Revised. 


Very few indeed of Mr. Boldrewood’s Aus- 
tralian romances can compare in interest with 
these notes of a time when life was more adven- 
turous round about Melbourne than it is to-day. 
It is not merely the description of a colonist’s 
work and leisure, the dangers he ran, and the 
all sorts and conditions of men he met, that 
attract a reader. These seem good to him be- 
cause of the presence of something else in the 

es, a warm glow out of the days of 

nthe chapter called ‘‘Squattlesea Mere,’’ an 
account of a young man’s first joy in indepen- 
dence and ownership, you in to rience 
it, and in that other on ‘‘Portland Bay’’ you 
feel yourself sighing with Mr. Boldrewood for a 
good time that is past, though you never knew 
it, and ing the dispersal of those good 
fellows the colonists of Portland, who never 
crossed your path. ‘‘We ought to have made 
the most of those days—of the time which came 
before the gold.’’ We never saw their like 
again. . . . Nobodywastoorich. Noone 
was wealthy enough to live in Melbourne. Each 
man had to be his own overseer, had to live at 


' 


a female inside his burrow, but keeping 
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home. He was therefore friendly and genial 
with his neighbors, on whom he was socially de- 
— This is the kind of Australia Mr. 

ldrewood describes, though it should be re- 
membered that the picture is darkened by the 
bitter strife with the natives, which cost blood 
on both sides and constant watchfulness. The 
verses on miscellaneous subjects with which the 
book concludes might have been omitted. — Zhe 
Speaker (London). 


The Collected Works of Friedrich Nietssche. 
Edited by Alexander Tille. Vol. XI, “The 
Case of Wagner.” 12mo. Cloth. 


It is safe to assert that a few years ago the 
name of Friedrich Nietzsche was practically un- 
known in America to all save a few special stu- 
dents of modern philosophy; but a number of 
causes (among which a large place must be 
given to the virulent attack contained in Max 
Nordau’s “Degeneration”) have recently con- 
spired to bring it into extraordinary pe mera 
A public has doubtless in this w 
pared for the authorized translation oI Niet Ni went “4 ’s 
writings, now planned under the editorship of 
Alexander Tille. The first volume of this 
translation has just appeared. It is really the 
eleventh volume of the contemplated series, but 
it is published out of sequence; partly, perhaps, 
because it was ready; partly, we may surmise, 
on account of the character of the subject-mat- 
ter. It contains “The Case of Wagner” (a 


brochure much referred to by Nordau), with its 
supplement “Nietzsche Contra Wagner,” “The 
Twilight of the Idols” and “The Anti-Christ.” 

It is unquestionably true that Nietzsche is a 
man whom students of the most recent devel- 
opments in ethical and social theory must take 


into consideration, His relation to modern 
thought is clearly stated by the editor in his 
brief introduction to the present volume. Since 
the appearance of Darwin’s epoch-making work 
the struggle for existence in nature, with the con- 
sequent survival of the fittest, have been ac- 
cepted of all scientists as fundamental facts, yet 
the result has been a wide breach between nat- 
ural science and ethical theory, since philoso- 
phers have been unwilling to admit the full play 
of what Huxley called the “cosmic process” in 
human life. Hence Spencer’s persistent neo- 
Lamarckism; hence the “psychological pro- 
cesses” of John Fiske; hence the assertion of 
both Huxley and Balfour that the progress of 
society means the elimination of the struggle 
for existence, as this struggle goes on unimpeded 
in the sub-human world, 

Now it is just here that Nietzsche steps in 
with the question: “Why should we not meas- 
ure man by the standard which Darwin has en- 
abled us to apply to nature?” He undertakes 
to bridge the chasm between natural science 
and ethical theory by asserting the standard of 
physiology as of universal applicability. For 
him physiology is “the criterion of value of 
whatever is human, whether called art, culture 
or religion.” 
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But while we are free to acknowledge the 
present importance which Nietzsche’s theories 
must possess for the philosophic student, whose 
business it is to understand every tendency or 
speculation, we believe that for the ordinary 
reader they have little interest and less value. 
The man’s wild egotism, spasmodic style, inco- 
herence, lack of balance and general anarchy of 
thought, to say nothing of his outrageous icono- 
clasm and the nihilistic trend of all his volumi- 
nous lucubrations, combine to mark him out asa 
writer for whom we could neither expect nor 
desire any widespread popularity. There is 
an occasional meteoric brilliancy about his pro- 
ductions; many of his separate phrases strike 
home and stick to the memory by reason of 
their vigor, their ruthlessness, their incisive 
power; but, on the whole, he soon grows tire- 
some, and simply bewilders, even when he does 
not actually repel. His fierce and furious de- 
nunciations of Christianity contained in his 
“Anti-Christ” are alone sufficient to show us 
that to take him seriously would be altogether a 
mistake. No reader of these pages will be sur- 
prised to learn that since 1888 the author has 
been hopelessly insane. Insipient insanity char- 
acterizes much of the present volume.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Knowledge, Duty and Faith, By the Right 
Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., Lon- 
don, 

This is a book of much intrinsic worth and 
of great personal interest. Its author is no pro- 
fessed philosopher or skilled schoolman, but 
rather a cultivated layman whose earnest eye 
has kept watch over the problems that at once 
vex oa exalt our mortal life. In any case it 
would have been a noteworthy event that an 
octogenarian who had distinguished himself in 
many fields should end his long and honorable 
career by an attempt to read the significance of 
the beliefs and the forcesthat govern man. It 
is more than sixty-five years since Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland took his double first at Oxford. 
He is by six months the academic senior of Mr. 
Gladstone, and, to say the least, his equal in 
academic distinction. The dedication of this 
volume to the venerable statesman is a tribute 
to their lifelong friendship, and shows how the 
enthusiasm of youth becomes the affection of 
age. Our author is, academically, the senior by 
three years of the late Lord Selborne, by two 
years of the late Viscount Sherbrooke, the late 
Earl Canning and Dean Liddell, by one year 
of the late Lord Blachford, the late Earl of 
Elgin and the late William Froude, while only 
two of these eminent men were his equals in 
academic honors. And since then he has ren- 
dered eminent service in various fields. As a 
member of the first Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion he contributed not a little to its epoch- 
making report, and showed within his own dis- 
trict how its recommendations could be made 
more effectual. As a member of Parliament, 
as a member of a Liberal government, as a 
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county gentleman, active in all that concerned 
county administration, the prosperity of the land 
and the well being of the people, he has ren- 
dered unwearied and excellent service to the 
State. And those who are familiar with the 
inner life of the Oxford movement know how 
intimately he was associated with some of its 
leaders. A letter in John Henry Newman’s 
“Correspondence” shows how as early as 1834 
his mind was revolving the problems that oc- 
cupy it to-day. In Dr. Pusey’s “Life” he ap- 
pears as one whose counsel is valued and whose 
action was at once influential and moderating. 

This suggests to us the remark that in the 
many accounts of this movement justice has 
hardly been done to some of thosel ay minds 
that gave it at once depth and sobriety and 
reality. The literary _ is often dangerous, 
the more that it may be so exercised as to do 
substantial injustice by depicting one out of 
many as the sole or the alone efficient force, 
The recipient of a letter may be a much more 
important person than its writer, and no move- 
ment that is only clerical will live long or 
deeply affect a people or a Church. We frankly 
confess that this book has stirred many mem- 
ories within us. One figure it has brought viv 
idly up is that of Philip Pusey, who, though a 
layman, was a much greater theologian, in the 
strict sense, than his more famous brother—a 
man of broader mind, in some respects of larger 
knowledge, and in all respects of wider sym- 
pathies, We are grateful for the pages which 
reproduce some eloquent paragraphs from a 
famous essay of his, ending with a reference to 
Erasmus, who, “ when he heard the names of 
the Christian saints recited from a Litany, added 
the invocation, ‘Sancte Socrates, ara pro 
nobis /’” 

We prefer to regard this book before us as a 
sort of personal testimony to the value of ulti- 
mate beliefs in the formation of mind and the 
conduct of life. We have here the witness of 
one who has long thought over the mysteries of 
life touching their value for living. Thescheme 
of the book is large. Its purpose is to show 
that thought is no mere product of sense; that 
it is implied in all the perceptions of sense; that 
it is ever going behind and beyond its discov- 


eries; that no man can build up a theory of the 
universe without it, or develop character and 
govern conduct apart from its operations. He 
shows how the ultimate attitude to thought de- 
termines the philosophical system, and no less 
the personal behavior. His sketch of the con- 
tributions of Plato and Aristotle to the truth 
which man seeks, and to the ideals that govern 
his life, is very interesting. From a scholastic 
or academic point of view, the sketch may leave 
much to be desired. The book is not a book 
intended for the scholar or the professional phil- 
osopher; but, all the same, it is a quickeni 
book, and valuable as showing the unity and the 
continuity of thought. The man who sets the 
problem contributes to the solution, though he 
himself may never be able to read the mystery. 
And here we feel how much the author teaches 
by his own experience and the attitude of his 
own spirit. His word is a protest against the 
hurried judgment, the lax thought, the easy- 
going indifference and the sciolismas of imma- 
ture youth which mark our age as more curious 
than reverent, more eager for knowledge than 
anxious for wisdom. Butit is also the product 
of a mind which has never ceased to learn. In 
its pages the thinkers of ancient Greece meet 
the thinkers who made the childhood of our 
century illustrious and the philosophers who 
have adorned its age. Weare here made to 
see how much of Christianity there is in the 
higher Greek philosophy and how much of the 
higher Greek philosophy there is in Christianity. 
Yetit is to the reader for whom it is more ex- 
pressly intended—the young University Exten- 
sion student—that the book will be of real ser- 
vice. It divects him to excellent manuals and 
to trustworthy authorities. And the youngest 
reader may well learn from the venerable author 
the excellence of reverence, the value of the 
awe that uncovers, as it were, the reason in the 
— of the highest verities and shows that 

e who most reveres most learns. There is 
nothing that keeps a soul so permanently young, 
so refreshingly hopeful, as love of the true and 
veneration of the holy. We thank the author 
who in his venerable age has broken silence on 
these subjects to teach us such needed lessons. 
—The Speaker. 
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who have not yet visited Switzerland—as a delightful foretaste of what isto come. The book 
is scientific in character, but the subjects are handled in the popular style which so many 
readers have learned to associate with Sir John Lubbock’s name. The titles of a few chap- 
ters will give an idea of the contents: The Geology of Switzerland, The Origin of Moun- 
tains, Snow and Ice Glaciers, Valleys, Lakes, Action of Rivers, Influence of Strata upon 
Scenery, The Valais, Jura, Bernese Oberland, etc. 


By the Same Author. Uniform with the Above. 


The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the World We Live In. With 
numerous illustratious. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 

The Use of Life. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

The Pleasures of Life. 2 parts in one vol. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. New volume. 


Melincourt, or Sir Oran Haut-Ton. By THomas Love Peacock. Illustrated by F. 
H. TOWNSEND. With an Introduction by GzorGE SAINTsBURY. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxii+ 
326. Price, $1.50. 


MARSHALL.—The Frog. An introduction to Anatomy, Histology and Embryology. By 


the late A. MILNES MARSHALL, M. D., D.Sc., M.A., F.RS., formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; Professor in the Victoria University; Beyer Professor of Zo- 
ology in Owens College. Edited by G. HERBERT Fow er, B.A., Ph.D., late Berkeley 


Fellow of the Owens College, Manchester; Assistant Professor of Zodlogy, University 
College, London. Sixth Edition, revised and illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii. + 168. 
Price, $1.10, met. 
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MURRAY.—A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded mainly on 
the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, 
with the Assistance of Many Scholars and Men of Science. 

Vol. III. Diffluent—Disburden. 4to, paper, pp. 64. Price, 60 cents, nef. 

NIETZSCHE.—The Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Vol. VIII. Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. A Book for All and None. By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 
Translated by ALEXANDER TILLE. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, VOLUME XI]. 
The Case of Wagner, The Twilight Idols, Nietzsche Contra Wagner.  Trans- 
lated by THoMAS COMMON. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

»*, This sole authorized edition of ‘‘ Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche’’ is issued 
under the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at Naumburg. It is based on the final Ger- 
man edition prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche’s relatives. 

PETERSON. The Relations of the English-speaking Peoples. An Address delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New York (13th March, 1896). By W. Pererson, 
M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (St. And.), formerly Principal of University College, Dundee, 
Scotland, Principal of McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Published at the Request of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New York. 8vo, paper, pp. 28. Price, 25 cents, wef. 

ROSSETTI.—The Rossetti Birthday Book. Edited by Oxivia Rossetti. 18mo, cloth, 
pp. 278. Price, 75 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE.—Complete Works of. Temple Edition. With Preface, Glossary, etc., 
by IsRAEL GOLLANCZ, M. A. New volumes. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 18mo, cloth, pp. viii+186. Price, 45 cents. Paste-grain 
morocco ; price, 65 cents. 

Macbeth. 18mo, cloth, pp. x-+128. Price, 45 cents. Paste-grain morocco ; price, 65 
cents. 

SLADEN.—Brittany for Britons. With the Newest Practical Information about the Towns 
frequented by the English on the Gulf of St. Malo. By DouGLas SLADEN. Author of ‘* A 
Japanese Marriage,’’ ‘‘ The Japs at Home’’ and ‘On the Cars and off.’’ 16mo, cloth, PP, 
xii+173. Price, 90 cents. 

STEPHEN—Lapsus Calami, and Other Verses. By James KENNETH STEPHEN. With 
Portrait. 12mo, cloth, pp. xix-+202. Price, $2.00. 

SUETONIUS.—C. Suetoni Trangilli Divus Augustus. Edited, with Historical Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, Appendices and Indices, by Evetyn S. ScHUKBURGH, M.A., late Fel- 
low and Assistant Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, pp. xliv. + 215. 
Price, $2.75, met. 

TENNYSON.—The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. The People’s Edition. 
New Volumes. 

Idylls of the King. Part VI. 18mo, cloth, pp. 60. Price, 45 cents, mef. Paste-grain 
morocco; price, 60 cents, met. 

The Lover’s Tale, and Other Poems. 18mo, cloth, pp. 80. Price, 45 cents, me?. 
Paste-grain morocco; price, 60 cents, nef. 

TWO QUEENS.—Caroline of Denmark and Marie Antoinette of France. A 
Historical Novel. From the Memoirs of Baron SIMOLIN. With a Preface by F. MAx 
MULLER, Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. Oblong 18mo, 
paper covers, pp. v+161. Price, 50 cents. 

WORDSWORTH.—The Complete Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by W. 
KNIGHT. 

The Poetical Works of. Volume V. With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, pp. 399. Price, 
$1.50. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF 
The Works of Augustus J. C. Hare, 


Author of “ Walks in London,” “ Walks in Rome,” “ Days Near Rome,’ ete. 
Crown. 8vo. Cloth. Red Edge. 


Paris. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Cloth, | Wanderings in Spain. With Illustrations. 
Red edges, pp. viii + 538. Price, $2.50. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red edges, pp. xxi + 
274 Price, $2.00. 





Days near Paris. With numerous IIlustra— 
tions. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red edges, pp. | North-eastern France. With Map and 
363. Price, $2.50. numerous Ilustrations. Crown 8vo., Cloth, 


ot Red edges, pp. xii + 518. Price, $2.50. 
Walks in Rome. Thirteenth Edition ( Re- 
vised), 2 volumes, 12mo. Cloth, Red | North-western France MS gmer pe and 
edges. Witha Map. (Vol. I.), pp. 310; Brittany). With a Map and numerous 
( Vol, II.), pp. 316. Price, $3.00. 5 ore beg Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red 


Days near Rome. Third Edition. With ee en 
e i i 
agotove than 100 Illustrations by the Author. South-eastern France. With Map and 


2 vols., Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red edges, 176 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red 
(Vol. 1.), pp. ix + 338; (Vol. II.), pp. rea edges, pp. 600. Price, $2 50. 
+ 368. Price, $3.50. South-western France. With Map and 
citi # Southern Italy and Sicily. With 242 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red 
es of Southe y y. Wi edges, pp. 664. Price, $2.50. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red Bes, pp. 064 —_o 
edges, pp. viii + 535. Price, $2.50. Studies in Russia. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 vo., Cloth, Red edges, 
Cities of Northern Italy. With Maps and pp. x + 504. Price, $2.50. 


numerous Illustrations, 2 vols., Crown 
8vo., Cloth, Red edges. (Vol. 1), pp. x Walks in London. Sixth Edition (Revised). 


With numerous Illustrations. 2 — 


+ 372; (Vol. II.), pp. vi + 320. Price, Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red edges. (Vol. I 
$3.59. pp. xii + 3643 (Vol. II.), pp. vi + 36 
Cities of Central Italy. With a Map and Tice, $3.00. 


Illustrations. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., Cloth, Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia. 
Red edges. (Vol. 1.), pp. viii + 3953 | With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Cloth, 
(Vol. II), pp. vi + 463. Price, $3.50. | Red edges, pp. 134. Price, $1.00. 





NEARLY READY. 


The Scenery of Switzerland, 
And the Causes to which it is Due. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 


With Numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Sir John Lubbock’s volume on the Scenery of Switser/and will come out appropriately at a 
time when English and American travellers are already beginning to think of seeking the 
invigorating air of the high Alps. It will no doubt become a favorite companion to thousands of 
travellers during the season, and be hardly less welcome at other times of the year as a reminder of 
past pleasures, or to those who have not yet visited Switzerland—as a delightful foretaste of what 
istocome. The Book is largely scientific in character, but the subjects are handled in the popular 
style which so many reade amy ot learned to associate with Sir John Lubbock’s name. The titles 
of a few chapters will give an idea of the contents: The Geology of Switzerland, The Origin of 
Mountains, Snow and Ice Glaciers, Valleys, Lakes, Action of Rivers, Influence of Strata upon’ 
Scenery, The Valais, Jura, Bernese Oberland, etc. 
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Yhe Macmillan Gompany’s New Novels. 





New Novel by Henry Fames. 


EMBARRASSMENTS. 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “The Bostonians,” «The Aspern Papers,” “A London Life,” « Partial Portraits.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Bostonians. 12mo, $1.75. 

The Princess Casamassima. 1I2mo, $1.25. 

The Aspern Papers and Other Stories. 
. 12mo, $1.00. 
The Reverberator. 


A Novel. $1.00. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


THE RELEASE ; 
OR, CAROLINE’S FRENCH KINDRED. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “The Heir of Redcliffe,” « Daisy 


Chain,” “ The Long Vacation,” etc, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


A London Life. 12mo, $1.00. 

The Lesson of the Master, and Other Stor- 
ies. I2mo, $1.00. 

The Real Thing, and Other Tales. 


12mo, 
$1.00. 


By the Author of “ Fohn and I.” 


THE DREAM CHARLOTTE. 
A STORY OF ECHOES. 
By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 
Author of “ John and I,” « Romance of Dijon,” 


“Dr. Jacob,” “ Kitty,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


By Louis Becke and Walter Feffery. 


A FIRST FLEET FAMILY. 


A Hitherto Unpublished Narrative of Certain Remarkable Adventures Compiled from the Papers 
of Sergeant William Dew of the Marines. 


By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY. 


With Illustrations. 


By Emile Zola. 
ROME. 
By EMILE ZOLA, 
Author of “ Lourdes,” “ La Débacle,” « Doctor 
Pascal,” etc. Translated by ERNEST A. 
VIZETELLY. 2 vols. 16mo, cloth, $2.00, 





12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “Saracinesca,” “ Pietro Ghisleri,”’ 
« Don Orsino,” “ Casa Braccio,” etc. With 
24 Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 1I2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


By the Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Aftermath,” “ Fohn Gray,” etc. 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. 


A TALE OF NATURE. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Aftermath,” « The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,” “ John 


Gray,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By Cornelia Atwood Pratt. 
THE DAUGHTER OF A STOIC. 


By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


New Volume of the Tris Series of Novels. 
MRS. MARTIN’S COMPANY 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By JANE BARLOW, 
Author of ‘‘Maureen’s Faning,” etc. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


With 
Illustrations. 








THE CRITIC 
A Weekly Review of Literature and the Arts 


NEW VOLUME BEGAN ! JULY, 1896. 


Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. GILDER 


Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of 7e Reviews of Reviews, who 
probably reads more periodicals than any one else in 
America, says: 

“No paper that I receive seems to me to possess so 
completely the readable quality as Zhe Crific. It reaches 
my rooms at such an hour as to get into my hands in the 
morning, and I always read it through before breakfast, to 
the neglect of the morning newspaper on the grees: 
day in the week when Zhe Critic comes.” 


‘« The only paper to which we can look for a week-by-week record of American 
literature.” —Sir Walter Besant. 


“THE SS ee ee literary paper in America.” 
—New York Times. 
“The first literary journal in America.’”—Zondon Academy. 


10 CENTS A COPY. 3 SAMPLES FOR 10 CENTS. 


THE CRITIC CO. 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





















THE PHILOSOPHICAL REV 


uted A BI-MONTHLY. JOURNAL, 
| PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHIC! : 


PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, A2STHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION - 








>. 3G. SCHURMAN anp J, E, CREIGHTON. 





La Vol. V. No. 4 (July, 1896) contains— 
sacl _I. Original Articles: 
lie i. The Relation of Intuitionism to the Doctrine of Self-f 
zation. Henry CALDERWOOD. 
ii, The Fourth Dimension of Space, J. H. Hystor. 
ili. Morality the Last of Dogmas. Anronio LLANo. 







i. Self-Consciousness, Social Consciousness, and Natarel 
E. Russex. 4 
ii, Mr. Balfour and Transcendental Idealism. R. B. Jounsd 
iil. The Intensive Statement of Particular and Negative F 

; ositions. MarGarET WASHBURN. 
ill. Reviews of Books: 4 
A. Campbell Fraser, Philosophy of Theism, by James Seth; 
Rehkmke, Lehrbuch der .allgemeinen Psychologie, by Wart 
Fite; O. Ksilpe, Outlines of Psychology (tr. by E. B. Titchene 
by J. R. Angell. " 

IV. Summaries of Articles: 
= Logical; Psychological; Ethical; Historical. 

‘V. Notices of New Books. 

VI. Notes. . - 


Address for literary communications, 
Professor J. £. CREIGHTON, 


' Cornell U ¥ 
os fniversity, Ithaca, N. ‘ 

saat : ‘GINN: &« COMPANY, 4 q 

1-15 ‘Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 4 


“Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 75, cents. 














